








Books in English 





Recen tly Arrived 
From the USSR 


SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS 


by V. G. Belinsky 


A comprehensive selection of the works 
of the great Russian critic and philoso- 
pher called “the true father of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia.” 

555 pp., $2.50 








SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS 


by N. A. Dobrolyubov 


A comprehensive selection of the works 
of the brilliant critic who influenced 


_ Russia’s greatest writers and the men 


who made the revolution. 
650 pp., $2.50 


SELECTED WORKS 
by I. V. Michurin 


His discoveries are the basis of Soviet 

plant and animal breeding, the man 

who “domesticated wild Nature.” 
Illustrated, 496 pp., $2.75 


A HERO OF OUR TIME 


by M. Lermontov 


One of the classics of Russian fiction, 
the, first Russian realistic novel. Net 
available in other editions. 


Illustrated, 223 pp., $1.50 


EARLY JOYS 
by Constantin Fedin 


Vivid novel of pre-war days by one of 
the best known Soviet writers. Received 
a Stalin Prize. 

508 pp., $1.50 


THE WHITE BIRCH 
by Mikhail Bubenov 


Absorbing war novel by a new writer 
hailed as a literary discovery. Received 
a Stalin Prize. 

578 pp., $1.50 
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Be well informed on the most 


vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


JUNGLE LAW 
OR HUMAN REASON? 


Jessica Smith 
What the North Atlantic Pact means 
to you in terms of jeopardizing peace 
and prosperity. 
10¢ each 


THE SCIENCE OF 
BIOLOGY TODAY 


Trofim Lysenko 
The address of the President of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences of the USSR evoked by the 
international discussion on genetics. 
Cloth $1.25 Paper $.25 


FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 


An historical document of World War 
I. Containing the official Soviet reply 
to the State Department publication 
on the NaziSoviet documents AND 
the remarkable documented historical 
analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood.” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 
25¢; special low rate in quantity 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 


Dr. Harry F. Ward 
A scholarly study ef Soviet democracy 
with clear answers to many questions 
including those hat many Americans 
ask regarding Soviet elections. 
15¢, illustrated 


THE. STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COLD WAR 
D. N. Pritt 


The historical record set straight in 
an authoritative, concerted narrative. 
Cloth $1.25 Paper 40¢ 


SOVIET “ANTI-SEMITISM” 
THE BIG LIE! 


Moses Miller 
A full and documented answer to the 
recent press slanders. 


5¢ each 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St.. New York 14 











SEE 
SOVIET 
FILMS 


Coming 


IVAN PAVLOV 


A film biography of the great 
Russian scientist, directed by 
Gregory Roshal. 


-. Current Features 


YOUNG GUARD 


Based on the famous novel by 
Alexander Fadeyev. Directed by 
Sergei Gerasimov. Music by 
Shostakovich. 


THE FIRST FRONT 


(THE STORY OF STALINGRAD) 


Brilliant new feature film on the 
great battle for Stalingrad. Win- 
ner of the Grand Prize at the 
Czechoslovak Film Festival. Di- 
rected by Vladimir Petrov. Music 
by Khatchaturian. 


THE TRAIN GOES 
EAST 


Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. In Magicolor. 


THE MAGIC HORSE 


First feature-length color car- 
toon, based on the famous folk 


tale "The Hump-backed Horse." 


In Magicolor. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale cf the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow." In Magicolor. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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A REAL MUST 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

Enclosed is,a contribution. I am sorry to 
be late in responding to your needs but funds 
are low at present here. I hope I.can con- 
tribute again; it iswa real satisfaction to be 
able to do just this little. 

I only wish more people would read the 
very clear and satisfying explanations you are 
able to give us—facts we do not get in any 
other way. 

But if we can keep this magazine continu- 
ing to give this service, it is bound to reach 
more people. For they will not always consent 
to being misled and confused. 

So it is a must to keep Soviet Russia Today 
in strength and to continue its good work. 

Mrs. Ruth Ashley 
Wabash, Ind. 


A GOOD: ANTIDOTE 
To Soviet Russta Topay: 
There is little I can say that will amplify 





that which many others have said about your 
magazine. I find its articles always interest- 
ing, informative, and a generally good antidote 
to the general hysteria of the press and 
radio. 

Good luck to you in the comnig year. 


George Blackmer 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NOW MORE IMPORTANT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I consider Soviet Russia Today more impor- 
tant to read than ever before, since so few 
Papers seem to care to tell the truth about that 
important one-sixth of the world. 

Much success to you in this job. We who 
read your magazine value it and pass it on to 
many others who need the message of truth in 
it. 

E. |. P. Wicks 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














To Let the People Know... 





Upon discovering SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY in a library, a reader 
sent in his subscription with the following comment: 


"I never knew such an enlightening magazine could be obtained 
in this country. Of course, the propagandists, through their press and radio, 
are unwilling to let the people know where the other side of the story is 


obtainable." 


That's our vital job: To let the people know. 


But..to do this, to keep our readers informed through honest, 
factual, expert articles in our pages, and to reach ever new readers—to broaden 
the circle of the well-informed—requires funds. 


Each month we have been appealing to our reader-friends to 
help us solve our ever-present financial difficulties Your response has been 


heartening. But the crisis continues. 


We need help urgently. Won't you send your contribution today 


to enable us to let the people know? 


Your continuing help will enable us to pursue our work of explaining 
the pivotal issues of the day, of helping Americans—through an understanding 
of the facts—to halt the cold war and wage an unceasing struggle for world 


peace and prosperity. 


We need your help. You can help to let the people know. 


Please send in your contribution at once! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


1 am contributing $ 





Name 


to let the people know. 





Address 





City 


Zone State 

















—Review 
and Comment—— 


The Fourth UN General Assembly Session 


HE FourTH SEssION OF THE UN GENERAL AssEMBLY, HELD 
ce Lake Success from September 20 to December 10, hardly 
lived up to the designation “The Peace Assembly” hopefully 
bestowed upon it by its presiding officer General Carlos Romu- 
lo of the Philippines. 

The Assembly took place against a background of events 
of profound historical significance. The victory of the Chi- 
nese Revolution and the establishment of the new Chinese 
People’s Democratic Republic signalized a vast new access 
of strength to the Socialist sector of the world. The news 
of the Soviet atomic explosion signalized the bankruptcy of 
U.S. atomic policy and highlighted the need for a new ap- 
proach. The basic unsoundness of the cold war policy had 
béen demonstrated by increasing crisis and contradictions 
in the capitalist world and the failure of the Marshall Plan 
to achieve its aims; yet the cold war had been intensified in 
the months since the preceding Assembly by the passage of 
the foreign arms aid program and concrete measures toward 
its fulfillment. While the solution of the Berlin crisis had 
demonstrated the possibilities of agreement with the USSR 
and opened the way for a new Foreign Ministers’ meeting to 
settle the peace treaty, the United States had instead taken 
steps to perpetuate the splitting of Germany through setting 
up the reactionary Bonn Government, marking the final re- 
pudiation of every aspect of the Potsdam agreement, along with 
the resurgence of Nazism, re-establishment of the Ruhr car- 
tels and plans for a new German army. 

Instead of recognizing the realities of the world situation 
and reorienting U.S. foreign policy in the direction of the 
peaceful agreements made possible by the objective situation 
and made essential by the demands of the people of the world 
expressed through the growing international peace movement 
and the vital needs of our own country, the Administration 
took the road of desperation and used the world body for a 
further sharpening of East-West differences, failing to take 
a single step toward lessening the danger of war. 

The USSR came to the Assembly prepared to do every- 
thing in its power to strengthen the UN and promote peace. 
The importance attached by the Soviet Union to this session 
was indicated by the high caliber of its delegation which, 
headed by Andrei Vyshinsky, the only big power foreign 
minister to remain throughout the sessions, included Deputy 
Foreign Minister Jacob Malik, permanent Soviet deputy to the 
UN, Ambassador Alexander S. Panyushkin, Semyon K. Tsar- 
apkin, delegate to the Security Council and Dr. A. A. Aru- 
tiunian, Soviet representative on the Economic and Social 
Council. 

We have previously discussed at some length in these pages 
the main Soviet peace efforts at the Assembly in the form of 
the Five Power Peace Pact proposal offered by Andrei Vy- 
shinsky, and new moves for prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and for reaching agreement on atomic energy control. We 
shall here review some of the other main problems that con- 
cerned the Fourth Assembly. 


The Case of Yugoslavia 


The role of the Tito delegation as a tool of the West in 
the anti-Soviet cold war became immediately apparent at 
the opening of the Assembly. While sometimes voting with 
the Eastern European nations, and sometimes abstaining, in 
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order to maintain the fiction of its independence, on most ma- 
jor issues the Yugoslavs supported imperialist positions. 

The Yugoslavs sent the most high-powered delegation they 
have yet sent toa UN meeting, consisting of Edward Kardelj, 
‘Premier and Foreign Minister; Milan Djilas, Politburo Sec- 
retary; Dr. Ales Bebler,, Deputy Foreign Minister; Vladimir 


~ Dedjer,' Director of “Information, and other foreign office 


and military representatives. But the purpose of the delega- 


‘tion, as: revealed by its actions, was not to strengthen the UN 


or promote peace. This delegation reportedly concerned itself 
with other than UN business such as negotiation of loans and 
conferences with its patron, the U.S. State Department. It 
also took steps to strengthen the unprecedented propaganda 
campaign which is flooding the country with Titoist literature, 
and its, members engaged in considerable wining and dining 
of American progressives and others whom it regaled with 
anti-Soviet propaganda and protestations of the purity of 
Tito’s brand of socialism. 

Preliminary elections revealed Yugoslavian opposition to 
all candidates of the USSR and the Eastern European nations 
for-important UN posts. Immediately on its arrival the dele- 
gation started an intensive electioneering campaign for the 
‘Security Council seat vacated by the Ukraine. United States 
backing of this campaign provided a very inauspicious open- 
ing atmosphere for the Assembly, as its sole purpose was a 
maneuver against the Soviet Union. The United States, al- 
ready, secure in its Security Council majority had no need of 
Yugoslavia’s vote. The Soviet Union made clear from the 
beginning its well-founded opposition to the election of Yugo- 
slavia which, in the words of Mr. Vyshinsky, would lead to 
“painful effects” in the UN. The slightest desire for im- 
provement in American-Soviet relations would have dictated 
a different course for our country. In a press conference called 
after the announcement of Yugoslavia’s candidacy, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky pointed out that the USSR would regard the election 
of Yugoslavia to the Security Council as illegal, and as widen- 
ing the East-West split. This position was based on the UN 
Charter, article 23 of which — that the non- pa 
‘Security Council members be elected with due regard “ 
the first instance to the contribution of the members of he 
United Nations to international peace and security and to the 
other purposes of the organization, and also to equitable geo- 
graphical distribution.” Since the inception of the UN a 
“gentleman’s agreement” has obtained under which coun- 
tries from any one geographical region name their own candi- 
date. In this case, the USSR, Poland, the Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia and Byelo-Russia had agreed together that Czecho- 
slovakia should have the seat. Yugoslavia was opposed by all 
these countries, and put forward its own candidacy, without 
the backing of any member of the geographical group it pre- 
sumed to represent. Yugoslavia, due to the United States 
sponsorship of its candidacy in defiance of UN interests and 
procedure, won on the second ballot, 39 to 19, receiving the 
exact: minimum required. Britain, sensitive to the role of its 
own Commonwealth bloc and the need of getting its own 
candidates backed in the future, voted for Czechoslovakia. 
But Britain’s Hector McNeil applauded heartily when Yugo- 
slavia’s election was announced. At a speech before the Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations the following day, Mr. 
McNeil declared that his country had not considered the 
election a matter of primary importance or principle, but had 


‘felt there,had been some sort of working agreement about na- 


tions in a geographical area choosing their own candidate. 


“However,” he concluded, “we were beaten, and we were not 


at all sorry.” No doubt had Britain’s vote for Yugoslavia 
been necessary to decide the issue, it would have been forth- 
coming. 

Throughout the Assembly sessions, on whatever issue was 
discussed, the Yugoslavian delegates managed to drag in sharp 
denunciations of the Soviet Union, accusing it repeatedly of 
aggressive, imperialist designs, and only occasionally, for the 
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record, uttering mild criticisms of the warlike activities of the 
real imperialists. The Soviet peace pact proposal was called 
“monstrous hypocrisy” by Djilas. Yugoslav delegate Barto 
sought to have the Assembly’s Legal Committee support an 
international declaration against coercion and aggressive meas- 
ures threatening small states, explaining later that the Soviet 
Government would be singled out as an example of a large 
country trying to invade the sovereign rights of a small na- 
tion. One of the most flagrant examples of the Yugoslav dele- 
gation’s position was its effort to have the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee praise the work of Britain and France and other colo- 
nial powers administering trust areas. 


The Italian Colonies 


As on all other issues, the cold war was carried into the dis- 
cussion on the disposition of the Italian colonies, referred, 
after the Foreign Ministers had failed to reach agreement, 
to the General Assembly, where Britain and the United States 
counted on a decision favoring their own strategic interests in 
these areas. Writing on the Assembly proceedings in The 
Nation of December 3, J. Alvarez Del Vayo commented: 


I have been reproached for writing that to certain delegates the 
most important thing was not to reach agreement but precisely to 
prevent agreement at all costs. Yet an observer need only have 
followed the discussion on the former Italian Colonies in the Po- 
litical Committee and later in the plenary session to realize that one 
central thought dominated the whole problem—the exclusion of 
Russia from any formula that might be accepted. As long as the 
Russians were kept out, any formula would be more or less satis- 
factory. 


The former Italian colonies in Africa under discussion are 
Libya (consisting of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan), 
Somaliland and Eritrea, all of which have been administered 
by Britain pending final disposition, with the exception of the 
Fezzan region of Libya, administered by France. 

The Soviet resolution introduced in both Committee and 
Plenary session proposed immediate independence for Libya, 
withdrawal within three months of all foreign troops and 
military personnel from Libyan territory (this would affect 
Britain’s air bases in Cyrenaica which would be available to 
the U.S. in the event of war, and the U.S. air base at Mellaha 
in Tripolitania). For Somaliland and Eritrea, it proposed 
independence within five years, interim administration to be 
directly under the United Nations Trusteeship Council, with 
a consultative committee consisting of the permanent members 
of the Security Council and representatives of the local Euro- 
pean and native populations. Ethiopia’s interests were to be 
considered by providing her with access to the sea through 
Eritrea, 

The U.S. and British delegates at first sought to revive in 
effect the Bevin-Sforza agreement embodied in the Anglo- 
American proposal at the May 1949 Assembly session, for the 
partition of the Italian colonies and the preservation of Anglo- 
American domination by a scheme of uncontrolled trusteeship, 
which had been opposed by the peoples of these areas in mass 
demonstrations and rejected by the UN majority. They sug- 
gested several years postponement of independence for Libya, 
with administration meanwhile under a UN advisory commit- 
tee excluding the USSR, the partition of Eritrea between 
Ethiopia and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Italian adminis- 
tration of Somaliland, also under a UN advisory committee 
omitting the USSR. 

Subsequently, in the face of Soviet-led opposition to this 
program, the US introduced a slightly modified resolution 
calling for Libyan independence in two years, under a UN 
advisory commission consisting of the United States, Britain, 
France, Italy, Pakistan and Egypt, and administration of 
Somaliland by Italy for ten years, after which independence 
Would be granted unless the Assembly decided otherwise at 
that time, and retaining the provisions for splitting Eritrea. 
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The qualification leaving it open to the Assembly to make the 
final decision on Libyan independence was defeated in Com- 
mittee. The American proposals regarding Libya and So- 
maliland were passed on by the Assembly as a whole, which 
refused by a, narrow margin to consider the Soviet proposals. 
No agreement could be reached on Eritrea, disposition of 
which was referred to the 1950 Assembly, with a provision to 
send another Commission to ascertain the will of the local 
population, although its indubitable desire for independence 
has been forcefully expressed. 

In Libya, England and France are to carry on as adminis- 
trators until a UN Commission has succeeded in drawing up 
a unifying Constitution with consultative assemblies of the 
three regions. Since Britain has already arbitrarily set up a 
puppet government in Cyrenaica headed by Emir Senussi, and 
subservient to Britain in military and foreign affairs, it can be 
assumed that Britain, the U.S. and France will consolidate 
their positions under the complex consultative scheme. Eng- 
land, however, was not satisfied with the outcome, as she 
would have preferred a longer period than two years. 

The General Assembly decision thus served to postpone 
and undermine real independence for the native peoples of 
Libya, to restore Italy to her role in Africa (over the bitter 
protests of Ethiopia), to freeze out the Soviet. Union and the 
Eastern European Democracies in all interim arrangements, 
and in effect aims to divide the former Italian colonies among 
the U.S., Britain, France and Italy. 

In the discussions, the Soviet representatives repeatedly 
pointed out that the motivating purpose of the British and 
American positions was to continue the building up of troop 
strength, muitions stores and air bases in North Africa as 
springboards for aggression against the USSR, pointing out 
that Great Britain had already placed the air base at Mellaha 
at the United States’ disposal, in contravention of the peace 
treaty with Italy, and that Anglo-American negotiations for 
a whole chain of air bases along the coast of Cyrenaica and 
in Tripolitania had been reported in the press. Manuilsky 
of the Ukraine compared British granting of “independence” 
to Cyrenaica with that granted Transjordan, which remains 
completely subservient to British interests, and gave a detailed 
analysis of the poverty, hunger, unemployment and crime 
rife in these British-administered areas. 

The inadequate and biased reporting of UN sessions fails 
to give the American people any true picture of what actually 
goes on. One of the most flagrant examples of this was a New 
York Herald Tribune report on November 11 of the Com- 
mittee action on the U.S. Resolution which was headed “Libya 
Freedom is Voted at UN Despite Soviets” in utter disregard 
of the fact that only the Soviet Union and its supporters had 
advocated real freedom. 

Examination of fuller reports of the proceedings than is 
available in the press reveals the extraordinary amount of 
careful, serious preparation behind Soviet participation. While 
the press delights in picking up the harsh words and invective 
not surprisingly often employed against the West, it gives no 
idea of the profound and documented knowledge of history, 
international law and human realities which the Soviet dele- 
gates bring to all the debates, and which are never answered 
by their opponents on an equal level, if at all. 


The Trusteeship Committee 


One of the most important UN agencies is the Trusteeship 
Council, charged with implementing the basic Charter prin- 
ciple of helping the “non-self-governing nations” toward in- 
dependence and with insuring proper execution of their duties 
in UN Trust: Territories by the administering powers, on the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants are paramount. 
The reports of the discussions in the Trusteeship Committee 
of the recent Assembly show a far different line-up than is 
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usually presented to the public. Here it is not the Slav bloc, 
but the colonial powers who are in the minority. Here it is 
Britain which roars defiance, boycotts decisions, threatens 
to walk out, evincing not a sign of the cooperation she is al- 
ways demanding the USSR display. Here the United States 
plays a slippery, on-the-fence role, sometimes posing as a de- 
fender of colonial peoples and opposing Great Britain—whose 
colonial positions we are in fact trying to take over by finan- 
cial and military penetration—but frequently voting with the 
colonial powers. Here one sees clearly the strong leadership 
of the Soviet Union in defense of the rights of all colonial 
peoples, its consistent and principled struggle for the end of 
all discrimination, exploitation and domination by outside 
powers and for full freedom and national sovereignty. 

The first resolution endorsed by the Trusteeship Committee, 
on progress toward self-government in Trust Territories, con- 
tained a provision introduced by Czechoslovakia calling upon 
the administering authorities to furnish detailed information 
on the way in which they intended, in each Trust Territory, 
to promote its development towards self-government, inde- 
pendence and self-determination. 

During the discussions, Soviet delegate Zarubin pointed 
out that though France and Britain, contrary to Charter 
requirements, refuse to give information on the state of affairs 
in their Trust Territories, even inadequate facts show that the 
administering authorities fail to abide by their obligations 
to faciltate development of self-government and the political, 
economic and social advancement of the peoples. He cited the 
backward tribal system prevailing in certain areas, the intense 
exploitation of the native people by the controlling foreign 
monopolies in the territories under French, British and Bel- 
gian administration, with European workers sometimes re- 
ceiving as much as thirty-two times as much as native work- 
ers, the unemployment, high death rate, disease and illiteracy. 

While the provision of the resolution calling upon the 
colonial authorities to commit themselves to a time-table for 
independence of the Trust Territories passed the Trusteeship 
Committee, it failed the necessary two-thirds majority in the 
plenary session, which passed a greatly watered down version, 
merely endorsing the idea of progress toward self-government 
in a general way and recommending that the Trusteeship 
Council include in its annual reports information on measures 
taken to accord native peoples a greater share in government. 

The British, French, Belgian and Australian practice of 
merging the African and Pacific Trust Areas under their ad- 
ministration with adjoining colonial possessions, came under 
sharp attack in the Trusteeship Committee. Fearing that the 
inhabitants of their colonies would demand the same advan- 
tages in social welfare and preparations for self-government as 
those provided for the Trust Territories, these mergers were 
hit upon as a device to destroy the distinction between the two, 
providing a pretext for declaring separate reports on adminis- 
tration of Trust Territories to be impossible and in effect abol- 
ishing UN supervision and nullifying UN decisions. The 
colonial powers fought bitterly against any measure to pre- 
serve the special identity of the Trust Territories and the 
outright colonial possessions. J. M. Martin, former Colonial 
Office advisor to Churchill, told the Committee the British 
would never permit the world organization to intervene in 
these mergers, or to supervise the administration of the colo- 
nial holdings with which the Trust Areas have been merged. 
A coalition of the Asiatic, Arab, Latin American and Slav 
countries defeated the colonial powers and approved a reso- 
lution calling upon the administrative powers to open up 
the whole unified territory to UN supervision, and providing 
that the seat of administration of a Trust Territory should be 
inside that territory. But these provisions were defeated in 
plenary session, and a mild resolution passed, simply requir- 
ing the Trusteeship Council to complete its investigations on 
Administrative Unions and report to the next session, the in- 
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vestigation to cover unified administration where necessary. 
Both Britain and France protested bitterly and announce 
that they would refuse to comply, as was their position on al. 
provisions having to do with investigations of conditions in 
their trust and colonial territories. However, over-ruling thes: 
protests, the General Assembly voted to call on the colonia! 
powers to provide the UN with full data on political rights 
in their dependencies, to continue until 1952 a special com- 
mittee to examine data on non-self-governing territories and 
to order systematic inquiries into economic, educational and 
social conditions in these areas. 

Both Committee and Assembly as a whole adopted a reso- 
lution aimed at giving the indigenous inhabitants of the Trust 
Territories greatly increased participation in the management 
and profits of the foreign-owned industries exploiting their 
raw material resources, and reaffirming the principle that the 
peoples’ interests must be paramount in all economic plans 
or policies in the Trust Territories. Britain fought this resolu- 
tion to the end, while the U.S. gave it lukewarm support. 
A resolution proposing various measures for improving edu- 
cational facilities contained the “congratulations” to the ad- 
ministering authorities for progress in this field which Yugo- 
slavia had supported, while opposing a Soviet proposal con- 
demning the administrators for their obvious failures. 

Indicative of conditions in the Trust Territories was a reso- 
lution including recommendations for “strong and effective 
measures to abolish corporal punishment and whipping” in 
the Belgian trust territory for Ruana-Urandi, the Cameroons 
and Togoland under British Administration, and New Guinea 
under Australian rule. 


Expanded echnical Aid Program 


In a rare demonstration of complete unanimity, the General 
Assembly passed a rqsolution providing for a greatly ex- 
panded UN program 4f technical assistance for the economic 
development of backward areas, to be financed by voluntary 
contributions from member governments, as well as approv- 
ing the existing program for technical assistance on an en- 
larged basis. The Economic and Social Council is to call a 
conference to work out the details of the program. 

But behind the unanimity, achieved when the Soviet Union 
abandoned its earlier opposition in consideration of the desires 
of the majority of the Minpetions participating in the prelimi- 
nary discussions of the Assembly’s Economic Committee, were 
distinct differences in approach. 

These differences: were fully aired in the Committee dis- 
cussions. Here the delegates of under-developed countries— 
Mexico, Iran, Saudi;Arabia, Egypt, Brazil and others—laid 
particular stress on the principles included by recommenda- 
tion of the USSR and Polish delegations in the resolution of 
the ninth session of the Economic and Social Council held 
in Geneva last August. These principles were: that economic 
aid to under-developed countries should contribute to the eco- 
nomic and political independence of these countries in con- 
formity with the United Nations Charter; that such technical 
and other aid should be rendered only with the consent of the 
interested governments and on the basis of their requirements; 
that such aid must not serve as an instrument of foreign 
economic and political intervention in the internal affairs of 
countries receiving assistance; and that such aid must not be 
accompanied by any conditions of a political, economic or 
military nature. 

The representatives of the colonial powers, basing themselves 
on President Truman’s Point 4, showed that contrary to this 
approach, they viewed the problem of technical aid as a means 
for the capitalist monopolies to seek new forms for solving 
their economic problems at the expense of the colonial peoples, 
by utilizing it as a cloak for economic and political penetra- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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STALIN AND WORLD PEACE 






The speech by Gregori M. Malenkov, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR, on the occasion 
of Stalin’s seventieth birthday, emphasizes the Soviet Union’s 
consistent belief in the peaceful co-existence of the two systems 


A— of a century ago Com- 
rade Stalin gave an oath on behalf 
of the Party to fulfill with credit the be- 
hests of Lenin. Comrade Stalin’s oath 
resounded as a fighting call to the Party, 
to the working class, to the Soviet peo- 
ple, and was a lode-star in the historic 
struggle to re-fashion social life, the 
struggle for the construction of Socialist 
society. 

Comrade Stalin led our Party and the 
Soviet people along Lenin’s road. He up- 
held and developed Lenin’s theory on 
the possibility of the victory of Social- 
ism in one country. Putting Lenin’s be- 
hests into practice, our Party under the 
leadership of Comrade Stalin, secured 
the Socialist industrialization of the coun- 
try and the collectivization of agriculture, 
converting the Soviet Union into a great 
industrial and collective farm Socialist 
Power. 

Comrade Stalin, as nobody else, pro- 
foundly understood Lenin’s inspired 
ideas on the Marxist Party of a new type, 
upheld the purity of the Marx-Engels- 
Lenin teaching, developed the Marxist- 
Leninist theory, steeled the Party in the 
struggle against numerous enemies, and 
forged and educated cadres capable of 
furthering the cause of our Party. 

The whole world saw Stalin’s greatness 
at the sharp turning-points of history: 
in October, 1917, during the Civil War, 
in the years of the intervention, when 
together with Lenin, he led the Socialist 
Revolution and the struggle to defeat the 





enemies of the Soviet Power, and in the 
Great Patriotic War, when Comrade 
Stalin led the routing of the strongest 
enemies of our Motherland. 

Together with the great Lenin, Com- 
rade Stalin created the first Socialist 
State in the world. Under the banner of 
Lenin, under the leadership of Comrade 
Stalin, our mighty Motherland, the coun- 
try of friendship among the Soviet peo- 
ples, lives, grows and becomes stronger. 

During the Second World War, when 
the dark forces of fascism hovered over 
the world and threatened to obliterate 
human culture, Comrade Stalin, at the 
head of the Soviet Union, directly led the 
defeat of the Hitlerite hordes, secured 
the victory of the peace-loving peoples, 
and was the recognized leader in the 
hard struggle to liberate mankind from 
the yoke of fascism. 


Stalin—Great Defender of Peace 


After the end of the Second World 
War, when new claimants to world domi- 
nation appeared on the political horizon, 
Comrade Stalin called upon the peoples 
for resolute struggle against the insti- 
gators of a new world war, and united 
the peace supporters into a mighty force. 
Consistently and mercilessly exposing the 
instigators of a new war, Comrade Stalin 
became the head of the great movement 
for peace. Comrade Stalin is rightly re- 
garded as the great and loyal friend of 
the peace-loving peoples of the countries 


Stalin receives flowers from a group of Young Pioneers who attend 
the celebration and congratulate him on his seventieth birthday 
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of people’s democracy, liberated from the 
yoke of fascism, of the peoples of China 
and North Korea, who have forever 
thrown off the yoke of the imperialists. 

That is why the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and all progressive mankind see 
in the person of Comrade Stalin their 
recognized leader and teacher. That is 
why today they express with particular 
warmth their affection and devotion to 
Comrade Stalin, and put on record his 
great services in the struggle for a happy 
life for the people, for peace among the 
nations. 

The name of Comrade Stalin has long 
become the banner of peace in the mind 
of the peoples of all countries. All who 
want to struggle against the instigators 
of a new war know and are convinced 
that they will do the right thing by rally- 
ing around Comrade Stalin the great de- 
fender of peace. Mankind, having lived 
through the horrors of the last world 
war, craves for peace and is resolutely op- 
posed to a new slaughter. Precisely for 
this reason all nations greet with grati- 
tude the resolute, unequivocal policy of 
peace which Comrade Stalin pursues and 
upholds. 

However the warmongers may try to 
slander our Socialist country, they will 
not succeed in eradicating from the 
minds of the common people the convic- 
tion that the Soviet Union is the true 
champion of peace, consistently defending 
peace all over the world, that our coun- 
try, as Comrade Stalin says, “is able to 
conduct and is in fact conducting a policy 
of peace, is conducting it not pharisaic- 
ally, but honestly and openly, resolutely 
and consistently.” 

Exposed in their adventurist plans, the 
warmongers want to deceive the com- 
mon people by the false allegation that 
the Communists consider peaceful co-ex- 
istence between countries of Socialism 
and capitalist countries to be impossible. 
They want to cover up their criminal ac- 
tions in preparation for a new war by 
slander of the honest policy of peace con- 
ducted by the Communists. Actually, 
Comrade Stalin has repeatedly and cate- 
gorically declared that the Soviet Union 
proceeds from the fact of the inevitable 
co-existence for a prolonged period of two 
systems, Socialism and capitalism, and 
firmly adheres to the course of loyal, 
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The presidium of Soviet and foreign notables at the Bolshoy Theater in Moscow during the celebration of Stalin's 
seventieth birthday. Left to right they are: Togliatti, Budyonny, Kaganovich, Suslov, Mao Tze-tung, Bulganin, Stalin, 
Vassilevsky, Krushchev, Ibarruri, Georgiu-Dej, Shvernik, Malenkov, Beria, Voroshilov, Molotov, Mikoyan and Rakosi 


peace-loving relations with all those States 
which display a desire for friendly co- 
operation, on condition of observance of 
the principle of reciprocity and fulfill- 
ment of obligations assumed. 

The Soviet Union’s foreign policy, con- 
ducted under the leadership of Comrade 
Stalin, is aimed at securing stable peace 
among the peoples and the utmost 
strengthening of friendly co-operation 
among the peace-loving nations. Since 
the Second World War Comrade Stalin 
has already frequently given a precise an- 
swer on the absolute possibility of peace- 
ful and prolonged co-operation between 
the USSR and the capitalist countries. 
It would suffice to recall at least the fol- 
lowing direct and clear statements made 


by Comrade Stalin: 


Co-existence of Two Systems 


In September, 1946, the Moscow cor- 
respondent of the Sunday Times, Mr. 
Alexander Werth, asked Comrade Stalin: 
“Do you believe that with the further 
progress of the Soviet Union towards 
Communism the possibilities of peaceful 
co-operation with the outside world will 
not decrease as far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned? Is ‘Communism in one 
country’ possible?” 

Comrade Stalin replied: “I do not 
doubt that the possibilities of peaceful 
co-operation, far from decreasing, may 
even grow. ‘Communism in one coun- 
try’ is perfectly possible, especially in a 
country like the Soviet Union.” 

In December, 1946, Mr. Elliott Roose- 
velt asked Comrade Stalin: “Do you be- 
lieve it is possible for a democracy such 
as the United States to live peaceably side 
by side in this world with a Communistic 
form of government like the Soviet 
Union’s and with no attempt on the part 
of either to interfere with the internal 
political affairs of the other?” 
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Comrade Stalin replied: “Yes, of 
course. This is not only possible. It is 
wise and entirely within the bounds of 
realization. In the most strenuous times 
during the war the differences in gov- 
ernment did not prevent our two nations 
from joining together and vanquishing 
our foes. Even more so is it possible to 
continue this relationship in time of 
peace.” 

In April, 1947, Comrade Stalin in a 
talk with Mr. Stassen said that one 
should not be carried away by criticizing 
each other’s systems. Each people up- 
held the system it wanted and was able 
to uphold it. As to which system was 
better—history would show. One should 
respect the systems chosen and approved 
by the people. Whether the system in the 
USA was good or not—that was the 
American people’s concern. Collabora- 
tion did not require that people should 
have one and the same system. One 
should respect the systems approved of 
by the people. Only on this condition 
was collaboration possible. 

In May, 1948, Comrade Stalin, reply- 
ing to an open letter by Mr. Wallace, 
wrote: “... the Government of the USSR 
believes that despite the differences in 
economic systems and ideologies the co- 
existence of these systems and the peace- 
ful settlement of differences between the 
USSR and the USA are not only possible 
but absolutely necessary in the interests 
of universal peace.” 

In January, 1949, the European Gener- 
al Manager of the International News 
Service of America, Mr. Kingsbury 
Smith, asked Comrade Stalin: “Would 
the Government of the USSR be prepared 
to consider the issuance of a joint declara- 
tion with the Government of the United 
States of America asserting that the re- 
spective Governments have no intention 
of resorting to war against one another, 


and would the Government of the USSR 


be prepared to join with the Government 
of the United States of America in 
measures designed to implement this pact 
of peace, such as gradual disarmament?” 

Comrade Stalin replied that “the So- 
viet Government would be prepared to 
consider the issuance of such a declara- 
tion” and further that, “naturally, the 
Government of the USSR could co-operate 
with the Government of the United States 
of America in taking measures designed 
to implement this pact of peace and 
leading to gradual disarmament.” 

These were the words uttered by Com- 
rade Stalin, expressing the aspirations of 
the Soviet people towards peaceful crea- 
tive work, towards the establishment of 
friendly relations among the peoples of 
all countries. 

The Soviet Union considers the road 
of peaceful competition with capitalism 
as quite acceptable. Through the words 
of Comrade Stalin the entire Soviet peo- 
ple declare unreservedly that the USSR 
is against military adventures and is for 
firm and lasting peace all over the world, 
although the Soviet people are absolutely 
convinced of their invincible strength. 

Throughout the entire history of the 
existence of the Soviet Union it has been 
proved on many occasions that the word 
of our great leader has never departed 
from deeds. The dirty and mercenary 
hack-writers may yell whatever they like 
about the “aggressive” policy of the So- 
viet Union. Our leader and teacher, 
Comrade Stalin, has issued his great call 
for peace among the peoples. That call is 
penetrating deeper and deeper into the 
hearts of the peoples. 

No bandits of the pen from the war- 
mongers’ camp will succeed in slandering 
Stalin’s policy of friendship among the 
peoples. They will not succeed in blot- 
ting out the sacred word “peace” inscribed 
on the banners of the peace-loving peo- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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IHE FUROR that has been aroused 

over the Chinese island of Formosa 
indicates a crystallization of divergent 
views as to how American imperialism 
can best proceed to bully the Far East 
under circumstances that have been made 
rather difficult for it. The basic, central 
program of the imperialists has been 
roundly defeated by the success of the 
Chinese people’s struggle for national 
sovereignty. In floundering around for 
a new program the internal quarrels of 
the Wall Street-Washington axis are de- 
veloping in such a way as to reveal two 
distinguishable schools of thought. 

One grouping, which may be described 
as the hard school, finds political expres- 
sion in the leadership of the Republican 
Party, in the Scripps-Howard and Hearst 
chains with an assist from the New 
York Times, in the Luce publications, 
and in certain sections of the military 
establishment, conspicuously in the per- 
sons of General MacArthur and Secre- 
tary of Defense Johnson. It is thus a bi- 
partisan group with strong influence with- 
in the Truman administration. 

The second group, still reeling from 
the blows delivered by the Chinese peo- 
ple and frightened to lead again with: its 
chin, advocates the tactic of biding time 
in the hope of putting on a counter- 
offensive later in the fight. It would not 
be correct to describe this group as be- 
longing to a soft school of imperialism, 
for aside from the fact that there is and 
can be no such thing as “soft” imperial- 
ism, one cannot employ such an adjec- 
tive when talking of those whose policies 
have led to the killing of millions of 
Chinese and who would be prepared to 
continue such policies if they believed 
they could get away with them. Per- 
haps we can call them the more cautious 
school. They are composed of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State, their spokes- 
men in Congress and a sizeable section 
of the business community, especially 
on the West Coast, which is not averse 
to making a buck or two in the potential 
Chinese market. 

Both groups support the cold war. 
Both want to fashion the world after 
Wall Street. Both are committed to pre- 
paring the ground for a showdown with 
the Soviet Union and the new democra- 
cies, including the Chinese People’s Re- 
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FUROR OVER FORMOSA 
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public. Make no mistake about that. 
Hoover and Acheson are both imperial- 
ists as are MacArthur and Truman. But 
there is a difference between them in 
timing and method. Clouding their real 
differences, which are based upon tactical 
points of view, there is also the fact that 
a good deal of false hullabaloo has entered 
the dispute because in a few months 
we will have important Congressional 
elections. 

While it is difficult, because of the 
aforementioned factor, in all cases to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the falsely 
created issues and the real tactical differ- 
ences the following can be confidently 
said. The more aggressive group wants 
the showdown to come now, before the 
world forces of peace and people’s de- 
mocracy have won further gains and have 
consolidated their position. The more 
“cautious” group advocates more time to 
prepare for their atomic aggression, more 
time to Marshallize Western Europe, 
more time to eat into the fibre of the 
people’s democracies by espionage, brib- 
ery, corruption and the training of coun- 
ter-revolutionary elements. 

In a recent column in which he ex- 
hibits strong indignation over the arro- 
gant behavior of MacArthur, Walter 
Lippmann attributes to him and to the 
other advocates of military intervention 
in Formosa the motive of keeping “Red 
China” “nominally at war with Chiang, 
but really with us.” Lippmann says that 
the case for military intervention in For- 
mosa “really rests on the argument that 
we should wage an undeclared war 
against Red China. The argument for 
the undeclared war is that if we commit 
ourselves in Formosa, which has been 
solemnly declared to be Chinese territory, 
we cannot be at peace with the Peking 
government. We cannot recognize it. We 
cannot have de facto relations with it. 
We shall be openly at war with it if it 
attempts to take over Formosa.” 

This is the wildly aggressive course 
which MacArthur and Hoover and Taft 
and Knowland and Louis Johnson and 
the lords of the press wish the American 
government to take. 

President Truman’s declaration against 
military intervention in Formosa cannot, 
of course, be taken at face value. Nor 
can it be interpreted to mean that he and 


his Secretary of State stand at the oppo- 
site pole to the interventionists or even 
very far away from them. It should be 
recalled that in December, 1945 Mr. Tru- 
man issued a solemn declaration on pol- 
icy toward China which he was at the 
very same time and for four subsequent 
years by deeds turning into its opposite. 
At that time the President said, among 
other things, that “The United States 
government has long subscribed to the 
principle that the management of in- 
ternal affairs is the responsibility of the 
peoples of the sovereign nations.” And, 
further, that “United States support [to 
the National Government of China] 
will not extend to United States military 
intervention to influence the course of 
any Chinese internal strife.” Never were 
words further divorced from reality. The 
declaration of the President of the United 
States was the ultimate in demagogy. 

His new declaration respecting For- 
mosa is cut from the same political cloth. 
“Say one thing, do another” could well 
be inscribed on the banner of the Tru- 
man administration. On January 5th, Mr. 
Truman declared: “The United States 
has no desire to obtain special rights or 
privileges or to establish military bases 
on Formosa at this time. Nor does it 
have any intention of utilizing its armed 
forces to interfere in the present situa- 
tion. The United States government 
will not pursue a course which will lead 
to involvement in the civil conflict in 
China.” 

That was January 5th. On January 
11th the New York Herald Tribune ran 
a front page story headlined U.S. Ap- 
proves Shipment of Formosa Arms. The 
story told of a shipment, only one of 
several, of 300 tanks and armored ve- 
hicles “with the blessing of the Truman 
administration.” 

No wonder that Secretary Acheson, 
in elaborating upon the President’s dec- 
laration a few days ago, again tried to 
negate the effect of actual events by 
focusing attention upon mere words. 
These particular words are also interest- 
ing in the way they reveal his self-con- 
sciousness over the shameful reputation 
acquired by his government. He said: 
“If we are going to maintain the free 
nations of the world as a great unit op- 

(Continued on page 26) 














"WHE MOSCOW Peace Conference 

was one of the most brilliant events 
in postwar history. It was perfectly con- 
ceived and executed. Twelve hundred of 
the finest Soviet citizens had been as- 
sembled from a multi-national country 
of 200,000,000 people. The delegates were 
impressive by virtue of their vigor and 
firmness, their moral strength and their 
admirable manners. 

It was more than fourteen years since 
I had last been in the Soviet Union, and 
the changes were very great. The most 
obvious was the settlement of the tradi- 
tions of Soviet life. The people know 
what they think and exactly what they 
want to do. Their demeanor reflects this 
resolved state of mind. Their aims are 
simple and clear to them: the construc- 
tion and development of the Socialist life. 
They have already gone far towards the 
achievement of these aims. 

The most impressive signs of the ad- 
vance are moral and intellectual, but 
they are supported by immense material 
achievements. On every side there are 
new buildings, factories, houses, institu- 
tions. In Moscow all war damage was 
repaired years ago, and already almost 
forgotten. The Moscow people are in the 
midst of the next Five-Year Plan and 
their minds are deeply engaged in the 
future. After spending a morning talking 
to the architects who are designing the 
future Moscow, our imaginations had be- 
come so accustomed to raising in our 
minds the huge new buildings whose 
plans were before us that we had for the 
moment almost forgotten what the old 
Moscow looked like. 

Fourteen years ago the new Soviet in- 
telligentsia was in the process of forma- 
tion and education. Today it is mature, 
and its members, age 40 to 45 years, are 
occupying most of the chief executive 
positions. The new intelligentsia is ex- 
tremely competent, modest and _ polite. 
Fourteen years ago, the best Western in- 
telligentsia often had some advantage 
over their Soviet colleagues in specialist 
knowledge, breadth of culture and eco- 
nomic conditions. Today, the situation 
is reversed. The new Soviet intelligentsia 
is in general more competent, better edu- 
cated, better mannered, better dressed 
and better fed than the Western intelli- 
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A general view of the large crowds 
that attended the open-air meeting in 
the Park of Culture and Rest that was 
part of the Moscow Peace Conference 
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gentsia. They have a higher standard of 
life and living. It will not be easy for 
the Western intelligentsia, even the pro- 
gressive part of it, to recognize and ac- 
cept this situation. The conditions of 
life are so good in the Soviet Union for 
members of the intelligentsia that it is 
very difficult to persuade any of them to 
make foreign visits. One feels it par- 
ticularly on returning to the England of 
Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps. After 
the moral and patriotic fervor of the So- 
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viet fight for the construction of Social- 


ism and peace, a diet of wage-freezing, 
devaluation, “necessary untruths,” foot- 
ball pools and snake-pits revolt the hu- 
man appetite. 

Ahd how quiet the Soviet Union seems 
afte# the hysteria of the West. In Moscow 
one felt that one had indeed escaped from 
a snake-pit into a healthy human society, 
where it was possible to pursue the prop- 
er aiins of life in calm serenity. 

‘He modesty of the Soviet people is 
no léss than their calm. While the reac- 
tionaries of the West, with Winston 
Churchill whooping at their head, were 
boasting of the power of their piles of 
atomic bombs and wads of dollars, and 
threatening all who would not submit 
to them, the Soviet men and women were 
calmly but fervently calling only for 
peace. Not once did they boast about, 
or even mention, their achievements in 
atomic science. Not once did they threat- 
en capitalist decadents with anything 
other than moral and intellectual weap- 
ons. They left it to their craven enemies 
to speculate aloud on the extent of their 
recent technical successes. Instead of 
boasting and threatening, they threw 
everything they had into the strengthen- 
ing of the world desire for peace. 

The main speech of the Conference 
was made by the Leningrad poet, Niko- 
lai Tikhonov, who was subsequently 
elected President of the Soviet Committee 
of Partisans of Peace. 

Tikhonov breathed love of his country 
and complete optimism. He said that the 
realities of life are with us, truth is 
with us, history is working for us, and 
the future belongs to us. The partisans 
of peace had had a success in Paris, but 
it was necessary to take a sober view of 
the situation and realize how much more 
remained to be done. 

Generals had taken over the manage- 
ment of American life. United States 
foreign policy, like that of the Nazi’s 
anti-Comintern pact, and exemplified 
today by the North Atlantic Pact, is 
directed against the Soviet Union and 
progressive forces everywhere. Its cultural 
policy was exemplified by a spate of vile | 
books and films designed to pervert the © 
youth of America and Europe, and kill 
the sense of nationhood, implanting in 
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thir victims the American way of life, 
and resigning them to real bomb attacks 
and real shooting as the natural end of 
things from which there is no escape. 

The Soviet Union stood as a bastion 
against all this flood of corruption. The 
people of the world loved the Soviet 
Union because of its solicitude for the 
human being, for his labor, for his de- 
velopment and spiritual growth. The 
Stalin Constitution is a golden book of 
life. 

“We do not beg for peace,” Tikhonov 
said, “we fight for it. We stand for peace 
not because we feel ourselves weak in 
the face of aggression. We are stronger 
than ever before, but we stand for peace 
because we want a peaceful and demo- 
cratic existence for the peoples.” 

Tikhonov gave a splendid expression 
of the calm and cheerful Soviet spirit, 
confident in its own moral and material 
strength. He is not at all a young man in 
years, but his eyes blaze with the vivacity 
of youth. 

Another outstanding figure was V. V. 
Kuznetsov, the young Chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Un- 
ions, representing more than 28,000,000 
organized workers. Kuznetsov is a first- 
class scientist by training, being an ex- 
pert in the metallurgy of iron and steel. 
He has great strength of understanding 
and power of negotiation. After hearing 
him, one can imagine the terrible in- 
feriority complex that Deakin and Tew- 
son [British trade union officials] must 
have had in dealing with him, and one 
can understand better some of the ori- 
gins of the bungling ineptitude of their 
attempt to smash the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. Kuznetsov is a type of 
trade union leader almost unknown in 
England. 

He has a burning faith in the future 
of the Soviet Union. In addition to his 








chairmanship of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, he is also 
Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet. As a scientist and 
a trade union leader, as yet only in his 
forties, he is a most striking son of the 
new Soviet people. 

The head of the professional scientists 
of the Soviet Union is S. I. Vavilov, 
President of the Academy of Sciences. 
Vavilov has a vast range of responsibili- 
ties and yet he succeeds in continuing 
his research in optics and in the history 
of science. During a three hours’ discus- 
sion with him and half a dozen of his 
leading colleagues, he gave immediate 
and clear explanations of various aspects 
of Soviet policy with regard to science. 
As in other major aspects of Soviet life, 
Vavilov showed that in science also the 
Soviet has reached precise views on fun- 
damental questions, such as the place of 
secrecy and freedom in contemporary 
science. Like other things, the organiza- 
tion of scientific thought and planning 
has been greatly perfected during the 
last fourteen years. 

The prominence of intellectuals in the 
presidium of the Conference was very 
striking. Of the front row of fifteen, 
some ten were scientists and writers. 
Academician Lysenko was among the 
fifteen, but he did not speak in the Con- 
ference itself. However, he spent no less 
than six hours discussing scientific ques- 
tions with the British delegation and 
showing them his remarkable plants and 
animals on his experimental farm near 
Moscow. 

Lysenko’s photographs reveal him as a 
man of impressive features. Discussion 
reveals him as shy and modest by tem- 
perament. He is entirely without the his- 
trionic qualities which many famous men 
possess or acquire. He is evidently a 
farmer by nature, at home in the fresh 


V. V. Kuznetsov (center), Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, was a 
speaker at the Moscow Peace Conference. At his right is Mr. Tarasov, AUCCTU Secretary. 
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Mayakovsky Square in Moscow 


air, amidst his plants and animals. The 
atmosphere of his institutes is entirely 
democratic, and his colleagues clearly 
love him. 

During three hours of scientific ques- 
tioning by several delegates, he never 
once paused to collect his ideas. It was 
evident that he had already given long 
thought to all the topics raised. He is 
absolutely clear on what he considers 
he knows and on what he considers he 
does not know. 

He appears to have developed the ideas 
of Michurin and himself on entirely 
original lines, thinking out fundamental 
biological conceptions directly from na- 
tural history and experimental biology. 
In various ways his ideas do not coin- 
cide with traditional biology as, for 
instance, in the Morgan-Mendel theory 
of genetics. He sharply distinguishes this 
theory from the actual work of Mendel. 
He says that since he abandoned Morgan- 
Mendelism his experimental researches 
in the improvement of crop plants and 
animals have been very much more fertile. 

Lysenko showed us in his greenhouse 
many specimens of his tomatoes, pota- 
toes, vernalized wheats and other famous 
plants. Lysenko’s greatest achievement, 
it seems to me, is to have emancipated 
Soviet biology from the tradition of the 
biology which has been developed in the 
bourgeois capitalist countries. Henceforth, 
the tremendous weight and enthusiasm 
of the Soviet biologists will go into de- 
veloping a biology of their own, a true 
scientific offspring of Socialist society. 

The full greatness of Lysenko may well 
not be evident for many years, until 
the society and the science of the future 
have more fully taken shape. Then pre- 
monitions of the science of that time 
may be recognized in the new deep 
thoughts and experiments of today, to 
which he is giving expression, and car- 
rying out. 
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WHO IS PUSHING YUGOSLAVIA BACKWARD? 


The second article of a series on Yugoslav 
foreign trade which explains that country’s 
policy in both the East and the West 


HE. FIRST article in this series 

disclosed how the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment forced its nefghbors to curtail eco- 
nomic relations in self defense, by sys- 
tematically failing to meet commitments 
and diverting essential materials to the 
West. 

When it became clear that this kind 
of game could not go on any longer, 
that Tito could not count indefinitely on 
the one-sided receipt of vital materials 
and equipment from the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies, the Yugoslav lead- 
ers launched into a bitter campaign of 
denunciation of their former allies. 
Much of this campaign concerned eco- 
nomic affairs. It began in speeches before 
the Yugoslav Assembly in late Decem- 
ber, 1948. 

Here Tito charged that the Soviet 
Union wished to keep Yugoslavia as an 
agrarian hinterland, while suppressing 
her industrial development. This had 
been the decisive characteristic of Yugo- 
slav economy prior to World War II, 
when that country was dominated by 
Western capitalist mine-owners and sub- 
sequently by the German foreign trade 
and investment apparatus. Now, accord- 
ing to Tito, the USSR and its allies 
wished to displace the Western capi- 
talists as the exploiters of Yugoslavia. 

The record shows that under the eco- 
nomic leadership of the USSR, the Peo- 
ple’s. Democracies have made vast 
strides away from being raw material 
appendages of advanced countries, and 
towards the status of countries with 
well-balanced industrial and agricultural 


by VICTOR PERLO 


activities. The new pattern of trade 
among the countries of Eastern Europe 
is described in the article by M. Paro- 
mov appearing in the September, 1949, 
issue of Soviet Russia Today. 

The United Nations report, “A Survey 
of the Economic Situation and Prospects 
of Europe,” issued in 1948, characterizes 
these relations among the Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries as follows: 


The most important change in the pattern 
of foreign trade of this group of countries 
is the large reduction in their trade with 
Germany (which dominated their foreign 
trade in the years immediately preceding the 
war) and the very much greater importance 
of their trade with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, which, before the war, 
was only of negligible proportions. Whereas 
Germany was a buyer of foodstuffs and raw 
materials and a supplier of manufactured 
goods (under the pressure of which large 
clearing balances were sometimes forced on 
these countries), trade with the Soviet Union 
is of a different character. The Soviet Union 
has been chiefly a source of supply for raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and a market for 
industrial goods. Thus it would appear that 
trade with the Soviet Union tends to assist 
the industrialization of the region, while the 
German trade had the effect of retarding it. 
[My emphasis—V.P. ] 

A later United Nations report, “Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1948,” notes 
that the USSR has supplanted Germany 
as the principal trading partner of East- 
ern European countries and explains 
more precisely how the Soviet trade 
pattern assists in the industrialization 
of allied countries: 

. the trade of the USSR with other 


Eastern European countries has included both 
manufactured goods and primary products 


in exports as well as imports. Thus, the So- 
viet Union has not only supplied capital 
equipment such as tractors and machinery, 
but raw materials such as cotton, iron ore, 
manganese and chemicals and, particularly 
to Czechoslovakia, grain. On the other hand, 

imports into the USSR have consisted to a 

considerable extent of manufactures, though 

these have varied according to the stage of 
industrial development of the country of 
origin. 

A similar principle of mutual aid for 
economic development characterizes 
trade among the People’s Democracies, 

With this pattern of trade, the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies are rapidly industrial- 
izing, losing their former character of 
being mainly raw material producers. 
This is reflected in their foreign trade. 
According to the Polish economic plan- 
ning journal Gospodarka Planowa the 
share of finished manufactures in the 
exports of Poland increased from 15 
per cent in 1938, to 21 per cent in 
1947; of Hungary from 26 per cent 
in 1938, to 40 per cent in 1947; and of 
Romania from 2 per cent in 1938, to 16 
per cent in 1947. The share of finished 
manufactures in the imports of these 
countries were correspondingly reduced. 


Socialist Aid To Yugoslav 
Development 


AS YUGOSLAVIA excluded from 
this system of trading by the 
USSR and the People’s Democracies? 
Yugoslav figures show that that country 
was aided in obtaining a better economic 
balance also. 
The Yugoslav release on foreign trade 
in 1948 states: 


In the Ursus Tractor Factory (left) near Warsaw, now reconstructed after destruction by the Nazis. Czechoslovakia has been granted 
free use of part of the Polish port of Czczecin (right), an illustration of economic cooperation between the Eastern Democracies 


—Courtesy Polish Information Service 
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In 1948, Yugoslavia considerably altered 
the structure of her exports and imports. 
The structure of prewar Yugoslavia’s for- 
eign trade had a typically agrarian-raw 
material character in the exports, while final 
products constituted by far the greatest per- 
centage of the imports. Thus during the last 
two years of prewar Yugoslavia 45 per cent 
of the total imports were textiles. In 1948, 
the changes in the structure of our foreign 
trade became particularly obvious. In that 
year 67.2 per cent of the whole imports 
were raw materials and other goods needed 
in the current production. Means of invest- 
ments amounted to 25.6 per cent, final con- 
sumer merchandise to 7.2 per cent of the 
total imports. In the structure of our exports 
no fundamental changes could be marked 
so far as they will be visible only as a result 
of the charge of the structure of our whole 
production. 


Combine the above with other infor- 
mation in the Yugoslav release, and the 
following picture comes out: 

The volume of Yugoslav imports had 
regained the prewar level, they were 
being supplied mainly by the People’s 
Democracies and the USSR, and they 
had shifted in composition so as to be 
directed almost exclusively to the in- 
dustrialization of Yugoslavia. The 
volume of imports had increased 94 per 
cent in 1948 over the volume of the pre- 
vious year. From this it is clear that 
the USSR, Czechoslovakia, etc. directed 
their trade policies to aid in the develop- 
ment of socialist industry in Yugoslavia, 
and on a rapidly expanding scale. 

Did Yugoslavia receive sufficient sup- 
plies from its allies? In 1947, Yugoslavia 
received from the other People’s Democ- 
racies more goods than any other coun- 
try in this group except Czechoslovakia. 
In 1948, it was tied with Poland for 
second place. Since Czechoslovakia alone 
of these countries started with a well- 
developed industry, its foreign trade was 
necessarily greater to begin with, includ- 
ing on the import side large quantities 
of raw materials for processing in the 
many factories. 

Among the other People’s Democ- 
racies, Yugoslavia, in relation to its 
size, was in the lead in the receipt of 
materials and equipment. Imports of 
Yugoslavia from the People’s Democ- 
racies in 1948 amounted to $6.20 per 
capita; Hungary came next with $6.00 
per capita; Poland and Bulgaria followed 
with imports from People’s Democracies 
and Yugoslavia of $4.10 per capita; and 
Romania was last with receipts of $2.00 
per capita. 

The USSR sent more goods per capita 
to Yugoslavia than to,the People’s De- 
mocracies as a group during the years 
1945-1948.* About 60 per cent of the 
Soviet goods shipped to Yugoslavia dur- 
ing these years were on credits. These 
gocds, which played a vital role in the 


postwar rehabilitation of Yugoslav indus- 
try, included ferrous metals, wool, rubber 
and other materials, 85 locomotives and 
close to 5,700 railway cars. The total 
value of goods supplied on credit 
amounted to $160,000,000. 

An additional medium-term credit 
agreement was concluded in July, 1947, 
whereby the USSR undertook to supply 
basic equipment for the industrialization 
of Yugoslavia, including an iron and 
steel works with a capacity of 500,000 
tons of steel, with corresponding equip- 
ment for pig iron, rolled steel and coke; 
equipment for an oil refinery with an 
annual capacity of 390,000 tons; as well 
as equipment for the oil and mining in- 
dustries, non-ferrous metallurgy and for 
sulphuric acid plants. 

Only Poland received larger Soviet in- 
dustrialization credits. 

It is safe to conclude that Yugoslavia 
was supplied with at least its propor- 
tional share, and probably a more than 
proportional share, of the capital equip- 
ment and raw materials supplied to the 
People’s Democracies by the USSR. 


Tito’s Charges 


ITH THESE facts, how could 

Tito charge that neighboring 
countries were trying to keep Yugoslavia 
a backward agrarian land? The main 
documentation of this charge was offered 
by Boris Kidric, Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Commission, in a speech to the 
Yugoslav Parliament on December 28, 
1948. 

He singled out three sections of Yugo- 
slav industry which had fallen far be- 
hind the Five-Year Plan targets, and 
blamed their failure on “obstacles .. . 
being put*in our way from abroad, 
which the normal human mind would 
never expect.” 

Bearing “in mind that these charges 
were limited to three specific industries, 
two of them of minor importance in 
Yugoslav economy, let us examine them 
in some detail. 

Kidric .charged that production of 
finished automobiles reached only 30 per 
cent of the plan, because Czechoslovakia 
had delivered only 75 per cent of the 
contracted value of spare parts for motor 
lorries. The Yugoslav parliamentarians 
were left to figure out for themselves 
why a shortage of spare parts for lorries 
would prevent completion of new 
vehicles—or how a 70 per cent Yugoslav 
failure could be attributed to an alleged 
failure of 25 per cent by the Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Kidric also charged that ‘an unnamed 
country delivered equipment for the 





* A statement on Soviet exports to bh ag is 
contained in an article by P. Yudin in the journal 
For @ Lasting Peace, for a. People’s Democracy of 
December 9, 1949. Yugoslav and United Nations 
Statistics indicate that Soviet exports to Yugoslavia 
still comenens favorably with Soviet exports to the 
People’s ocracies in 1948, 
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—Courtesy Czechoslovak Consulate 
Czechoslovak blast furnace which 
supplies metal to that country's ex- 
panding industries and enables it to 
export. industrial machinery and equip- 
merit to the other Eastern Democracies 


petroleum industry without motors, lead- 
ing to a serious shortfall in production 
of oil. Closer examination of the charge 
reveals that Yugoslavia did receive 
highly specialized extraction equipment 
—one of the most difficult commodities 
to procure in capitalist markets, except 
by the biggest oil monopolies. No breach 
of contract was charged, merely that 
Yugoslavia was “unable” to conclude 
contracts for motors to power the equip- 
ment in one country, and later obtained 
them “dearly” elsewhere. 

When it is considered that very 
ordinary motors are used to power this 
highly specialized equipment, it must 
be regarded as an exaggeration to blame 
a gross shortfall in oil extraction on dif- 
ficulties in obtaining these motors. 

The third charge deals with the lum- 
ber industry, an important sector vof 
Yugoslav economy. Here is what Kidric 
said, as paraphrased in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Washington: 


Taking into account unfinished produc- 
tion the timber industry plan had. been ful- 
filled by 81 per cent. The plan had been 
88 per cent bigger than last year’s but this 
increase did not in the least explain under- 
fulfillment of the plan. For the plan provided 
for the import of machinery worth 1,194 
million dinars up to the end of the third 
quarter of the year, while only 414 million 
dinars worth of machinery has actually been 
imported. 

This statement does not charge that 
other countries broke their commitments 
for supply of timber machinery. It 
merely asserts that other countries did 
not supply as much as Yugoslavia would 
have liked to receive, in order to in- 
crease. production by 88 per cent in a 
single year. The 414 million dinars of 
lumber industry machinery was’ enough 
to increase-production by moré than 50 
per cent in a single year—a rather gen- 
erous supply of equipment. Since Kidric 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ree ANNOUNCEMENT by Presi- 


dent Truman on September 22nd, 
1949, that the Soviet Union now pos- 
sessed an atomic weapon has marked 
a decisive turning point in post-war in- 
ternational ,relations. The intention of 
the announcément at the time it was 
made was obvious. It was to blow up 
again the smoldering ashes of the cold 
war: to encourage Congress to vote a 
record arms bill, including a new con- 
tribution for Atlantic Pact countries, and 
to stiffen its attitude against yielding to 
any Soviet “peace offensive” in the United 
Nations Assembly. In all these objectives 
the backers of the United States war 
policy were successful—but at a cost 
which has yet to be reckoned—the cost 
of showing to the world that they have 
lost their imagined atomic supremacy 
while they have still no intention of ac- 
cepting a peaceful solution of world 
differences, 

For with the knowledge of the posses- 
sion of an atom bomb by the Soviet Un- 
ion, it is now more clear than ever that 
agreement to ban atomic weapons is the 
touchstone of genuinely peaceful inten- 
tions. Before then it could be argued that 
the Soviet Union, lacking an atom bomb, 
had as good a reason for insisting on its 
prohibition as the United States had for 
retaining it as a blackmailing weapon. 
The fact that, having the bomb, the 
USSR, still insists as vehemently as ever 
on its policy of destroying existing stocks 
and of controlling any further military 
use of atomic energy, is an earnest of its 
desire for peace. On the other hand, the 
response of the government of the United 
States, ably seconded by the government 
of Britain and all its other satellites, in 
refusing all compromise, shows plainly 
that they have learned nothing and are 
still bent on war. For what has already 
started in the last few months is another 
arms race with the atom bomb, though 
no longer eclipsing all other weapons, 
still well to the fore. 


Atomic Control — Key Question 


In fact until the question of the control 
of atomic energy is settled, all other 
questions of disarmament and ultimate 
agreement between the great powers 
must hang in the balance. Without agree- 
ment on the bomb there is no sense in 
any agreement to reduce conventional 
arms or armies, and without that there 
is little hope of ending the cold war 
through international agreement. This 
has been made quite clear by the motions 
put by Mr. Vyshinsky to the United 
Nations Assembly, of which we have 
been allowed to learn very little in this 
country and which were rejected virtu- 
ally without examination by Mr. Ache- 
son and Mr. Bevin. Yet there has never 
been a time at which a lasting agreement 
on the use and control of atomic energy 
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THE ATOM 


for 
WAR 
or 
PEACE? 


by 
J. D. BERNAL, F. R. S. 


could more easily be reached. Most of 
the ground for the old objections, in 
particular the key one of secrecy, has 
disappeared. The United States has far 
less to lose and, indeed, now much to 
gain by agreement not to use the bomb. 

Of course, a whole barrage of propa- 
ganda is being put up in the United 
States and England, that it is the Soviet 
Union, by refusing to accept the Baruch 
proposals, that is holding up agreement. 
Mr. Douglas, (U.S. Ambassador) who 
would not appear to have heard the 
Soviet atom explosions, said only recently 
(November 30th, Royal Society dinner): 


So long as one of the important nations 
of the world—a wartime ally—resists by 
every technique of casuisty and every device 
of deceitful dialectics and refuses to submit 
to precisely the same substantive and effec- 
tive international control on nuclear energy 
to which we of the Western world are 
anxious to submit ourselves, we must meticu- 
lously guard from her prowling secret agents 
and her subversive cadres the mass of tech- 
ng lore that we have been able to accumu- 
ate. 


Mr. Vyshinsky, in his masterly analy- 
sis of the American proposals, explains 
exactly why these controls are only ac- 
ceptable to countries already dominated 
by the United States politically and eco- 





J. D. BERNAL, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
is a British crystallographer. He is Professor 
of Physics at Bireck College and a member 
of the Ministry of Works’ Advisory Committee 
on Building, Research and Development. His 
book "The Social Function of Science” has 
been published in several editions in this coun- 
try. We publish his article here through the 
courtesy of "Labour Monthly," British journal. 


nomically, which now form a majorit; 
of the present United Nations, and are 
wholly unacceptable to any country de. 
termined to maintain its independence 


The refusal of the Soviet representative: 
to accept such a plan, a plan which would 
place the fate of any state and its economic 
and political independence at the will anc 
mercy of the so-called international contro! 
agency, is depicted by the most worthy five 
as a refusal to agree to international coop- 
eration and. ‘as a rejection of international! 
atomic control. 


~~ Basically, his objections are that the 


plan proposes the vesting of the owner- 


ship of all atomic energy raw-materials 


and products from the moment they leave 
the mine in an Atomic Development Au- 
thority (ADA). This Authority, which 


would be controlled by the United States, 


through the majority it could always find 
among its client states, would determine 


how they would be shared between the 


nations and how used under its direction 
in each country. This is equating Atomic 
Energy control with the permanent domi- 
nance of world capitalism. 


Atomic Energy in the U.S.A. 


How would it, in fact, be possible to 
reconcile the uses to which atomic energy 
is put in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union? In the former we see well 
enough how the control operates through 
the great monopoly enterprises of Car- 
bide and Carbon, Monsanto, General 
Electric and Westinghouse. They are 
as little likely to allow atomic energy to 
be used under ADA for the benefit of 
the peoples of the world, particularly 
those of the USSR and China, as they 
have shown themselves eager to share 
out their own record profits to their 
workers or the American public. In fact 
the use of atomic energy for peace in the 
United States hardly exists except for a 
few grams of tracer material that is 
grudgingly spared for biological and 
medical purposes. 

The reasons for this are, firstly, that 
big business in the United States is not 
at all anxious, especially just now, to 
have a new competitor enter the power 
field* and, secondly, that the war uses of 
atomic energy which provide profits in 
production without any awkwardness in 
disposing of the product, are so much 
more attractive. 

Lawrence R. Hafstad (Director of 
Reactor Development, U. S. AEC) in 
an article in the November Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, after some rather 
Naive operational research calculations 
based on the amount of destruction it 
can cause, estimates that one bomb is 
“worth” $400,000,000, and, as it must 
cost much less than this, the bomb is by 


.. " For a recent economic appraisal showing the ur- 
likelihood of the use of atomic energy in the United 
States, see S. H. Shurr in the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, Nov., °49. 
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far the most profitable use for fissile 
maicrials. He goes on: 


We should think twice or maybe even 
three times before permitting too casual di- 
versions of material from the stockpile, even 
for other conceivable military uses. It fol- 
lows also that civilian power will remain 
“pie in the sky” unless, by a “break” in the 
breeder program or some other solution to 
the raw material problem, a more ample 
supply of fissionable material can be pro- 
vided. Finally, it follows that this is indeed 
a game in which if we are to play at all, 
we play with “blue chips.” 


Thus atomic energy in the United 
States is likely to be left exclusively to 
big business operating for the military. 
Whether this will lead to its efficient de- 
velopment is another question. The flight 
of the scientists from the threat of “secu- 
rity” and “loyalty” investigations and the 
resignation of Mr. Lilienthal himself, 
the architect of the whole venture, de- 
spairing of any semblance of civil con- 
trol, suggests that the AEC will soon 


§ degenerate into military mediocrity punc- 


tuated from time to time by appalling 
financial scandals. The bombs will still 
roll out and the people of the United 
States will be poorer and considerably 
more insecure and frightened than they 
are now. 


Atomic Energy in the USSR 


The contrast of this situation with that 
in the Soviet Union could not be more 
striking. There, from the very first burst, 
atomic energy has been usefully em- 
ployed. It would be good to know the 
details of the great scheme for irrigating 
the Aral-Caspian depression by diverting 
the water of the Siberian mountains over 
the divide that separates them. But in the 
present state of the world it would be al- 
together too much to expect that we 
should. These schemes must offer too 
many targets for anything to be allowed 
out as to the precise location of their prin- 
cipal works. Indeed the Soviet Union has 
already made a great gesture of confi- 
dence in peace by exposing itself in un- 
dertaking them at all. Nor is this, though 
a most important instance, the only sign 
of this confidence. In rebuilding Moscow 


and all the other cities of the Union: 


there has been no regard at all for the 
danger of atomic bombs. 

Naturally the enemies of the Soviet 
Union try to prove that the claims to the 
peaceful use of atomic explosions are 
pure propaganda: that it is scientifically 
impossible to carry out such a plan. True, 
in the form in which it has been semi- 
officially revealed, the plan is breath-tak- 
ing in its scale and imagination, but the 
more one examines it the more funda- 
mentally practicable it appears. The two 
great rivers of Siberia, the Ob and the 
Yenisi, drain an area from Lake Baikal 
to th: Urals, larger than the whole of 
Euro:e, but fiowing north they carry 
their waters to the inhospitable arctic 
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tundra. Their lower channels are wide 
and shallow and are fringed by miles 
of useless marsh. By damming them these 
could be converted into a vast lake which 
would fringe the whole of the grain area 
of central Siberia. To the southwest lie 
low desert hills cut down at one place 
by an ancient river valley to a height of 
about 500 feet above sea level. By deepen- 
ing this valley, the whole of the Siberian 
water could be made to flow into wide 
plains, at present desert but once fruitful, 
fringing the Aral sea and the Caucasus. 
These could, given water, support popu- 
lations, not measured in millions but in 
hundreds of millions. 

Atomic explosives can well have played 
a part in the first stages of this great 
enterprise. One moderately efficient bomb 
could shift at least 40 million tons of 
rock and thus\cut a deep gash through 
hills a few hundred feet high, and there 
is available certainly more than one 
bomb. As to radioactive dangers, the 
area involved is totally deserted and the 
short-life fission products can be given 
several years to decay before the scheme 
is advanced enough to need occupation 
of the site or use of water passing 
through it. Further processes involving 
the recovery of valuable longer term 
products, including unsplit plutonium or 
uranium, should not be too difficult to 
devise. 

In this and possibly in other ways. 
Soviet engineers are already using atomic 
energy. To them American control could 
only be obstructive. As Vyshinsky says: 


We use atomic energy for our economic 
plans, in our economic interests. We have 
set atomic energy ‘to perform great tasks of 
peaceful construction, we want to put atomic 
energy to use in levelling mountains, chang- 
ing the course of rivers, watering deserts and 
laying new life lines in places where the 
foot of man has rarely stepped. This is what 
we, the masters of our land, are doing under 
our plan, and we shall not in this matter sub- 
ordinate ourselves or render account to any 
international agencies. 


There is in addition another reason 
why the Soviet Union finds the American 
scheme unacceptable. This is the ingeni- 
ous system of stages by which the scheme 
was supposed to be brought into opera- 
tion. Under this system other countries 
would have to submit to inspection and 
control by the American dominated com- 
mission before the United States govern- 
ment itself agreed to destroy its stocks 
of bombs but there was no guarantee that 
it should do so. Indeed in the Acheson- 
Lilienthal memorandum quoted by Mr. 
Vyshinsky it was expressly stated: 


The plan does not require that the United 
States shall discontinue such manufacture 
either upon the proposal of the plan or upon 
the inauguration of the international agency. 
At some stage in the development of the 
plan this is required, but neither the plan nor 
our transmittal of it should be construed as 
meaning that this should or should not be 


done at the outset or at any other specific 

ume. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
Soviet Union should have found this 
plan, which would in fact have placed 
the development of its economy under 
American control, without giving it any 
security against bomb attacks from 
America, absolutely unacceptable even 
before they had the bomb. Now it has 
ceased to make any sense, as the advan- 
tages the plan offered—technical know- 
how and the possible use of atomic en- 
ergy—have been obtained without it. The 
United States and British governments 
only cling to it as a means of stalling off 
any kind of restriction on bomb manu- 
facture. 


Soviet Plan Includes Inspection 
The alternative plan proposed by the 


‘Soviet Union now on the basis of techni- 


cal equality is both fairer and simpler. It 
proposes the simultaneous signing of an 
agreement to stop production and destroy 
stocks of atomic bombs and one to set 
up a control commission with power of 
inspection to see that no others are made. 
It is a lie to say, as has been said officially 
in the press here and in America, that 
the Soviet Union refuses inspection of 
atomic plants—it specifically proposes it. 
The technical differences on this score 
between permanent and periodic inspec- 
tion, could easily be overcome by nego- 
tiation and are in any case too small to 
hold up agreement on this all important 
matter—if agreement is really wanted. 

But is it wanted? The Times, in its 
editorial on November roth, admits ef- 
fectively that it is not, for since “The 
Western Plan is clearly unattainable at 
present the choice is really between the 
Russian plan and no plan at all. There 
can be no doubt that the Western powers 
are right in saying that in that case they 
must prefer no control.” 

What does this rejection mean? It 
means an intensification rather than a 
mere continuation -of the cold war. As 
General Omar Bradley** cheerfully pre- 
dicted in his speech on “Red Atom Day,” 
“a new phase in our struggle for peace 
would begin.” 

As the previous stages in the American 
struggle for peace had been marked by 
the Truman policy of armed aid for fas- 
cism in Greece and Turkey, the Marshall 
Plan to make Western Europe safe from 
Communism, and the Atlantic Pact, de- 
signed, according to Representative Can- 
non, so that “other nations can send 
their boys into the holocaust, so we won’t 
have to send our boys,” we may well 
imagine what to expect from the next 
stage. The new line is not—abolish the 
atom bomb, but—produce four bombs 





** From an address to the American soe As- 
sociation, New York Times, October 12th, 1947. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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A trade union meeting of a shop in 
a locomotive plant. The member 
of the union here freely exerciss 


Activities of Soviet Trade Unions ae == 


The Soviet trade unions, with their 28,500.000 
members, are the most all-embracing of the mass 
organizations in the USSR. Their activity touches 
every phase of Soviet life, from participation in the 
Government to the organization of summer camps 
for children. Though one of their prime aims today 
is the increase in all production levels, thus enrich- 
ening the economy of the entire commonwealth, 
this is never done at the expense of the workers. 
For the trade unions are alert to see that their col- 
lective agreements with management protect and 
promote the living standard and cultural facilities 
of the workers, the trade unions are consulted on 
all economic planning, and in addition all labor legis- 
lation in the USSR must have trade union approval 
before adoption. Labor protection, controlled by 


and their own trade union officer, 


some 900,000 trade union members acting as in- 
spectors and on commissions, have slashed indus- 
trial accidents. The trade unions push housing — 
nearly 51 million square meters were built or re- 
stored in towns and. workers’ settlements from 1946 
to 1948. The unions have their own health clinics 
with the finest medical staffs and equipment. They 
have their own schools where not only higher skills 
but complete university training can: be obtained by 
workers during their time off. They have their own 
rest homes and sanatoriums and children's camps 
and sports societies. And their own network of beau- 
tiful, spacious clubs where every interest can be 
satistied—dramatics, art work, foreign languages, 
music, lectures, films—and where expert training 
is available in all these and in many other fields. 





A production conference in the Frezer Plant, in Moscow. P. Bykov, a turner at the Moscow Grinding Tools Plant and 
lt is here the trade union representatives meet with man- a winner of the Stalin Prize for his new methods of 
agement and determine such problems as norms, organi- work, explains his system to other workers in his de- 
zation of work, new use of materials and equipment, etc. partment so that they, too, can overfulfill their plan. 


Housing and health. New apartment 
houses in Stalingrad (insert). The surgery 
(above) of the trade union polyclinic 
of the Uralmash Works in the Urals. 





A good example of how the trade 
union's provide safe conditions for 
their workers. The props in this 
mine in Stalinogorsk are all metal. 





These photos are from an enlarged exhibit 
on Soviet trade unions. This exhibit and 
others are available for public showing 
through the Exhibit Department of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 


In the Kirov District of Novosibirsk, outstanding workers are honored by having 
their photos prominently posted on huge bulletin boards (left) on the street 
for passers-by to see. Coal miners (right) vacationing at their rest home in 


Zhdanov, Donets Basin, maintained 





“The tiny sailors above attend a children's camp in the 

Crimea. Each year, two million youngsters gagto camps 
and rest homes organized by the trade unions. The post- 
man brings this former weaver (above) her pension check. 


and operated by their own trade union. 





Soviet trade unions encourage sports by organizing their 
own sports societies, building stadiums, swimming pools 
and other facilities and by employing expert coaches to 
train the enthusiasts. This is a cross-country run in Moscow. 











THE ROLE OF THE PARTY 
IN A SOVIET FACTORY 


V. RUDAKOV’s working-life be- 
® gan in the year of the Great Octo- 
ber Revolution and ever since has been 
linked with the progress of Moscow’s 
principal automobile factory where he is 
now organizer of a Party group in the 
stamping department. Rudakov joined 
the Communist Party in 1924, when the 
works’ output was just ten trucks of the 
AMO-F15 type. During 1949, when the 
Stalin Automobile Plant was celebrating 
its twenty-fifth birthday, it was produc- 
ing a very substantial proportion of the 
Soviet Union’s total production of trucks, 
limousines and busses, scheduled to be 
running at the rate of 500,000 vehicles a 
year by the end of 1950. 

It was in these works, on the outskirts 
of Moscow, that Vladimir Vasilievich 
learned his trade, working in the factory- 
school. He helped to build the factory 
that is now the pride of the Soviet Union. 
And now he is a master-stamper with a 
reputation for organizing ability, tact, a 
human approach to his fellow workers 
and a high sense of responsibility. 

Much is to be learned about the work- 
ing of this great factory by examining 
the part played by Rudakov and the other 
twenty-eight Communists in the Party 
group of the rst department, where some 
two hundred highly skilled workers are 


Main conveyor for the ZIS-150 
truck at the Stalin Auto Plant 


by RALPH PARKER 





RALPH PARKER, former "New York Times" 
Moscow correspondent, now writes from Mos- 
cow for London and other newspapers. His 
latest book, “Moscow Correspondent,” is a 
forthcoming SRT Book Club selection. 





engaged in stamping about one hundred 
different details. There are other groups 
like it—at least seven others embracing 
workers engaged on the stamping process 
alone. Rudakov’s group is not excep- 
tional. He and his comrades are setting 
examples to non-Party workers, are or- 
ganizing the success of the collective as 
millions of other Communists are doing 
in the Soviet Union’s heroic advance on 
the industrial front. 

One of the cardinal principles of Party 
work in the factory is to organize it with- 
out distracting attention from production. 
When Rudakov first insisted on the strict 
application of this rule his comrades in 


. the Party group grumbled, we learn from 


the pamphlet devoted to his methods 
published by “Moscow Worker.” Ruda- 
kov set an example. He comes to work 
30 or 40 minutes before the siren, talks 
to workers as they arrive, helps them to 
draw the right conclusions from the re- 
port on the previous day’s work that is 
written up on the department’s informa- 
tion board. He is active again during the 
luncheon break, in the canteen or at the 
Red Corner, and after work he spends 
an hour or two in the Party bureau 
talking with trade union, Komsomol and 
Party officials and non-Party workers. 
How does the Party group function? 
Every month a meeting is devoted to 
drawing up the plan of work which calls 
for active participation of all the depart- 
ment’s Communists. The group hears 
the report of the head of the department 
on production tasks during the coming 
month and then works out ways of ful- 
filling those tasks. A feature of these 
meetings is the complete frankness of 
discussion and the searching nature of 
criticism. “Our meetings are extremely 
lively,” the worker Comrade Ushkalov 
has written. “Before us are concrete 
vital questions. Speakers criticize faults 
and shortcomings without regard for 
personalities. A great deal always comes 
out in discussion.” There is nothing in 
any way secret or conspiratorial about 


these gatherings of Communists. Non- 
Party workers often attend them to give 
expert advice on subjects under review, 
whether it be reduction of breakages or 
the rearrangement of the shop. 

The group, for example, is examining 
shortcomings in the working of a certain 
press. Comrade Romanenko reports. He 
says he has made several complaints and 
asked in vain for the help of the repair 
staff of the department. During discus- 
sion the group reaches the conclusion 
that Romanenko has not done enough 
and the question is referred to the or- 
ganizational sub-committee. Together, 
Rudakov and Romanenko go to the head 
of the main department. Mechanics and 
the chief of the repair staff are sent for. 
The matter is settled. At the next meet- 
ing Romanenko is mildly censured for 
not having approached the chief earlier. 

There are meetings of the group after 
work, sometimes for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, to talk over current problems. 
Sometimes these are used to call a com- 
rade to order for a breach of labor disci- 
pline such as unpunctuality. The culprit 
is reminded of the importance of setting 
a good example and as a rule the cen- 
sure of his comrades is enough to put the 
matter right. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Assembling the ZIS-110 passenger 
car at the Stalin Auto Plant 
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Jim Patterson 
—lIllustrations from ‘'Ogonek”’ 


EOPLE here have asked: what has 

happened to the several score of 
American Negroes who emigrated to 
the Soviet Union in the past twenty-odd 
years, what sort of deal are their children 
getting, a handful in a vast land? 

The general answer is the complete 
equality and freedom that is also ac- 
corded the people of the many other dark 
and olive-skinned nationalities in the 
Soviet Union—the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, 
Tartars and the other millions who would 
be subject to jimcrow here along with 
Negroes, Mexicans, Indians, Chinese. 

Frequently items appear in the Soviet 
press about outstanding Negro figures, 
in the engineering, art or industrial 
fields. 

Two interesting stories about second- 
generation Soviet Negroes, 15-year-old 
Lily Golden and 16-year-old Jim Patter- 
son, appeared in issues of the illus- 
trated weekly Ogonek a couple of months 
apart. 

Both were born and raised over there; 
both are handsome, gifted youngsters; 
both leading students in the schools they 
attend, Jim in Moscow, Lily in Tash- 
kent; both are on the threshold of in- 
teresting careers, Lily as a musician, 
Jim as a naval officer. 

Lily’s story came to national attention 
when she was interviewed and _ photo- 
graphed as one of a group of teen-age 
tennis champions at the All-Union Ten- 
nis Tournament held at the Kharkov 
sports stadium late last summer. The 


tournament judge introduced Lily to - 


sports writers as one of the country’s top 
tennis players. She is also a fine pianist, 
has passed her examinations for entrance 
t> a conservatory with distinction, and 
Komsomol (Communist Youth 
\eague) organizer of her class at school 
'. her home town of Tashkent. 
Lily’s father, the late John Oliver 
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Golden, was a Negro born in the south 
here in the United States. Her mother, 
now teaching at the Pedagogical Institute 
at Tashkent, was also American, and 
white. Lily is extremely interested in 
every phase of the life of her people, 
knows it through wide reading but 
especially through the experience of her 
own parents. 

We hunted up people here who had 
known Lily’s parents and also Jim Pat- 
terson’s, found out the following: 

John Golden graduated from Tuskee- 
gee Institute in Alabama, where he 
studied with the great Negro scientist, 
George Washington Carver. His friends 
describe him as tall, goodlooking. De- 
spite his ability and training he found 
work opportunities here limited to a 
job as dining car porter and similar jobs. 

After some time in the Soviet Union 
in the twenties he returned to the United 
States and organized a group of ten 
Negro technicians, including agricultural 
chemists and cotton specialists, who went 
over and made an outstanding contribu- 
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tion to the deveiopment of cotton cul- 
ture in the great cotton-growing center 
of Uzbekistan. He later was connected 
with the University of Tashkent. 

Jim Patterson, son of the American 
Negro Lloyd Patterson, and the Russian 
Vera, is a student at the Rizhsky Nakhi- 
mov Naval School (after the famous 
Russian Admiral Nakhimov). Jim made 
his first public appearance at the age 
of two, in the Soviet film “Circus,” in 
which he played the role of the little 
Negro boy brought to the Soviet Union 
as part of a travelling American circus, 
welcomed with great affection and tender- 
ness by everyone in the audience, a sym- 
bol of the feeling over there towards the 
Negro people. 

This is the way it has been in real life 
too for Jim and his younger brothers, 
Johnnie and Tom, lacking neither affec- 
tion nor care even since their father 
died seven years ago. 

Jim’s father, Lloyd Patterson, went 
over to the Soviet Union in the early 
thirties with a Negro and white film 


Lily Golden (center) with some of the other players in the Kharkov Tourna- 
ment. Left to right: Tio Tikko (Estonia), Margarita Voskresenskaya (Ukraine), 
Lily (Uzbekistan), Maria Mikhkla (Estonia), and Alya Kochurova (Russia). 











group; then brought over his widowed 
mother, and remained there, working 
at stage design and similar work in 
which he was primarily interested, and 
later in radio. He married a pretty and 
talented Russian girl, Vera, also inter- 
ested in the theater, and settled down in 
Moscow. 

Jim keeps up a huge correspondence 
with people all over the Soviet lands 
who have heard about the boy and are 
interested in him. Says the Ogonek 
correspondent who went to interview 
Jim: 

“To the handsome youth with the 
dazzling white of his navy uniform 
setting off his dark skin, come letters 
with the widest variety of postmarks— 
Kamchatka, Moscow, Leningrad, Kha- 
barovsk, Tbilisi, the Altais, the Crimea. 
. .. Many are from army men and vets 
. .. many from sailors of the Baltic Sea 
and Black Sea fleets. ... The writers 
are of all ages, all professions. . . .” 

The article on Jim, which is headed 
“The Correspondence of Jim Patterson” 
and illustrated with the drawing of Jim 
reproduced here, quotes a number of 
letters to the future Negro officer of the 
Soviet fleet. A letter from students of a 
technical school at Tashkent, ends with 
a wish “. . . that the freedom-loving 
Negro people will win their happiness”; 
a young tank corporal, Juri Galushko, 
stationed abroad, who read about the boy 
writes: “I, as every citizen of our native 
land, am proud of you. We are happy 
that you are a citizen of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Two girls, Lena Blinova and Toma 
Vasuitinskaya write from Brest-Litovsk, 


congratulating Jim for having become a 
Komsomol. Students from a Stalingrad 
railroaders school write to him after 
having read a play, Snezhok about Ne- 
gro children “. . . which made a deep 
impression on us. . . . We know how 
hard things are for Negro students in 
America ... are glad this is your coun- 
try . . . wish you success... .” 

A group of young people working in 
the Tadzhik Ministry of Communica- 
tions at Stalinabad write welcoming him 
as a future officer of their fleet and add 
“., . Come and spend your vacation 
with us in Stalinabad. .. .” War orphans 
from a children’s home in Borislav, in 
the Western Ukraine, write to the father- 
less boy: “Some of us have mothers, all 
our fathers were killed at the front. . . .” 

And Jim answers as many of the let- 
ters as he can. Letters from correspon- 
dents already launched on the sea-going 
career he dreams of following of course 
get special attention. 

Answering seaman Boris Irtishsky of 
the Red Flag Amur fleet, Jim writes: 

“Dear Friend: I was very glad to get 
your letter from the far off Amur. I 
send all the Amur sailors my warmest 
Komsomol greetings. I have not yet been 
on a long cruise: I am only 16. At pres- 
ent we are studying naval theory, but I 
believe that I shall be able to take part 
in a cruise before very long, and also 
that we, Nakhimovsti, will with honor 
justify the hopes of our beloved Soviet 
native land, of the great Stalin and all 
the people. 

“Very best wishes from me and my 
Nakhimov friends to the renowned Amur 
sailors. Yours, Jim.” 
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(Continued from page 18) 


The group has at its disposal a large 
bright room used for political studies. It 
has two circles studying the history of 
the Communist Party. Much is done to 
improve the technical skill of the Com- 
munist workers and twice a week lec- 
tures are held on various processes. The 
group aims at raising productivity, both 
in quantity and quality and in increasing 
the earning capacity of all the workers 
in the department. Every worker thus 
feels that the Party group is behind him 
in his efforts to improve his qualifica- 
tians and thus earn higher wages. On 
principle, the Party group expects man- 
agement to give the most difficult jobs 
to Communists so that by their example 
they will lead the other workers. 

The group itself assigns members to 
specific tasks. Comrades Losev and Kuz- 
michev are charged with the distribution 
of newspapers and journals, with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that every Com- 
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munist subscribes to Party newspapers. 
Fedotov is charged with the responsi- 
bility of helping workers on problems 
arising from living conditions. Another 
is asked to train two new workers, an- 
other to speed up a process and explain 
the method to others in the department, 
a third is asked to work out methods 
of saving metal. When the new ZIS-150 
truck was ready for mass production the 
group considered the vital problem of 
how to make the change-over without 
loss of time or laying off hands. 

One of the chief tasks for the Party 
group is to see that every worker fully 
appreciates the importance of his indi- 
vidual job in the whole picture, to make 
workers realize the organic relationship 
between themselves and the whole col- 
lective. Before going to their places at 
the presses each morning workers -pass 
the board where the brigades’ work of 
the previous day is analyzed. Publicity 





is given to the achievements of Stak- 
hanovites, for the significance of the 
Stakhanovite movement is that the best 
workers show the way to others to work 
as well. The Party group therefore takes 
pains that everyone knows the results 
not only of his own work but of that of 
his fellow workers. 

There are many methods of agitation 
—posters dealing with concrete jobs; 
calendars to remind the workers of the 
progress on the plan; boards giving the 
results of every individual worker in 
fulfillment of the plan, brought up to 
date daily; demonstrations of methods to 
avoid faulty work; awards of different 
colored flags to units that overfulfill their 
plans; a department satirical paper “The 
Crocodile” to administer censure. 

On the Party group also falls the re- 
sponsibility of agitation on _ general 
themes. Thirty people gather after work 
for a talk and discussion on the subject: 
“What Soviet Power has given the work- 
er.” Rudakov opens the meeting by read- 
ing a page or two from one of Maxim 
Gorky’s realistic autobiographical works 
describing the conditions of working- 
class youth in tsarist Russia. “What is 
the position now?” he asks, and invites 
the audience’s views. Several rise to tell 
personal stories; Ivan Semyonovich Zak- 
harov, a pensioner, talks of his past and 
ends by drawing a positive conclusion 
from the improvements being carried out 
in this part of Moscow, from the vigor- 
ous house building program, the provi- 
sion of cheap universal gas, the opening 
of new holiday resorts for workers. 

The Party group has an important role 
in preparing those general meetings at 
which the rank-and-file worker has an 
opportunity of expressing his views and 
where the factory’s plans are reviewed. 
It has the responsibility of making the 
agenda of the meeting known to all well 
before the event, using wall newspapers 
and special pamphlets for this purpose. 
It takes pains to activize the masses so 
that the meeting will truly be an expres- 
sion of public opinion, and so that the 
talent, ingenuity, inventiveness and ex- 
perience of the masses will be released 
and brought to bear on the examination 
of current problems. 

It is in this field particularly that V. V. 
Rudakov has distinguished himself. He 
has the reputation of being able to put 
new workers at their ease, of bridging 
the gaps between old and young, the 
highly skilled and the inexperienced. He 


has prevented barriers arising between 


Party members and the non-Party work- 
ers. As a result the twenty-eight com- 
rades of the Party group he has organ- 
ized in one of the many departments of 
the Stalin Automobile Plant are the ac- 
knowledged leaders of their fellow work- 
ers, examples to them by their own high 
sense of purpose and efficient work. 
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How the USSR Waged War 


Two Soviet Films 


A review by AMY SCHECHTER 


WO CURRENT Soviet film re- 

leases. with scores by Dmitri Shos- 
takovich and Aram Khachaturian, sup- 
plement one another. The First Front 
gives an over-all picture in broad out- 
line of the greatest engagement of the 
war, the battle for Stalingrad, and 
shows Joseph Stalin in action as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Soviet forces. 
The Young Guard is a closeup of one 
group of the people who fought the 
war, an extraordinary study of teen- 
age boys and girls working behind the 
enemy lines. 

The Young Guard is definitely in 
the great Soviet film traditicn; it is 
the best picture that has reached this 
country from the Soviet Union since 
the war. It is about a group of Donbas 
youth, sons and daughters of Krasno- 
don coal miners, who remained in 
their home territory when it was over- 
run by the Germans, formed an under- 
ground fighting organization that car- 
ried out a series of daring and bril- 
liantly planned acts of sabotage against 
Nazi occupation forces. The adult 
miners are shown as the film opens 
blowing up the mine shafts to keep 
them out of enemy hands, as they 
prepare to leave for the front. 

The story of the real Young Guard 
caught the imagination of. writer 
Alexander Fadeyev as accounts of the 
exploits and immense courage of these 
girls and boys—the oldest was 19, 
some were several years younger—be- 
gan filtering through when the Red 
Army advanced through the Donbas 
area. Later he went to Krasnodon, 
where a monument has been erected 
to the Young Guard members who at 
the end were killed by the Nazis; 
talked with surviving parents, teach- 
ers, friends, collected all available 
material on their activities, pre-war 
lives and mining town background. 

Sergei Gerasimov, who wrote the 





THE YOUNG GUARD, written and directed by 
Sergei Gerasimov, music by Dmitri Shos- 
takovich, camera V. Rappaport, with 
Vladimir Ivanova, Tamara Makarova, 
Irene Makarova, S. Gurso, B. Vitiukov. 


THE FIRST FRONT, written by Nikolai 
Virta, directed by Vladimir Petrov, music 
by Aram Khachaturian, with Alexei 
Dicky, Nikolai Cherkassov, Victor Stanit- 
sin, K. Mikhailov. 





! Both films released in this country by 
; Artkino Pictures. 
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scenario as well as directed the film, 
based it on Fadeyev’s novel, but the 
picture is completely in cinema idiom. 
The impact of reality is direct, the 
photography by V. Rappaport has 
the rough strength characteristic of 
outstanding Soviet work; there is no 
sensationalism or sentimentality in 
treating a theme that would invite 
both in lesser hands; there is an in- 
tense feeling for human beings, and 
respect for their dignity; and also 
poetic insight and tenderness in photo- 
graphing the young principals. Shosta- 
kovich’s musical score is completely 
integrated with the movement of the 
film. 

One tries to imagine what Holly- 
wood would have made out of the 
Young Guard story—probably a Dead 
End Kid gang-type of film, with the 
girls as junior gunmolls—and doubly 
appreciates the high creative level of 
Gerasimov’s direction, his warm and 
subtle understanding of youth, specifi- 
cally youth in a Socialist society. Es- 
pecially one visualizes the Hollywood 
handling of the leading role of Komso- 
mol Lyuba Shestova, who volunteers 
for the bitter job of collecting infor- 
mation from Nazi occupation officers. 
The difficult role of the gay, charming, 
plucky dancer, with her deep sense of 
responsibility and strength, is remark- 
ably handled by one of the group of 
youthful, still unknown graduates of 
the Institute of Cinematography whom 
Gerasimov used for the Young Guard 
members. 

At some points the Shostakovich 
score brings an epic quality to the 
film. There is the music that fills the 
night as the boy who becomes the 
Young Guard leader, Oleg Koshevoi, 
and his young mother watch at the 
edge of the ravine where his father 
and a group of other prisoners are 
slaughtered by the Germans; and the 
round-faced boy, suddenly a man, 
swears vengeance. Here and in many 
similar instances Nazi savagery is sug- 
gested by swift longshots, much more 
effective in their context than natural- 
istic detail. The fascist evil gripping 
the land is deeply felt, but is never 
allowed to overwhelm the film. The 
necrophile gearing and sadist luxuriat- 
ing in bloodshed and torture that 
makes some war pictures only large- 
scale gangster films is absent. 

The underground fighters do not 
operate in a vacuum, there is a basis 
for security in the midst of danger. 
They work under the guidance of the 
Communist Party when contact can 
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A scene from “The First Front’ (upper) 
showing Alexei Dicky as Stalin and Y. 
Shumsky as Vassilievsky. Lower: Leaders 
of the Young Guard, in the film of 


that name, 


are confronted by proof 
of their 


activities by Nazi officers 


be made. The older people left in the 
district aid them, hide them when 
necessary, rejoice with them at the 
secret celebration of November 7th 
when they can let go and dance and 
sing like the youngsters they are for 
one evening again. 

It is unfortunate that the distribu- 
tors here decided to shorten the film 
by taking out footage that would run 
about another hour. This treatment 
of a film seems quite unjustifiable 
especiaily in the case of a picture of 
such wholeness as a work of art. It 
violates the director’s conception of 
his work, obviously ruins the effect of 
film-cutting at some points, breaks the 
continuity of Shostakovich’s splendid 
musical setting, weakens motivation 
by deleting’ the background of the 
film’s leading’ characters. 

oe 

There have been other films om the 
battle for Stalingrad that show the 
historic struggle in closeup. The First 
Front, directed by Vladimir Petrov, 
with music by Khachaturian, is the 
first part—complete in itself—of a film 
treatment of Stalingrad conceived on 
a broad scale, to record major devel- 
opments up to the final Soviet victory. 
Special emphasis is on the over-all 
strategy worked out by Joseph Stalin 
and the Soviet general staff. 

Part I ends with Soviet troops pre- 
paring for the offensive after the city’s 
defenders—soldiers and armed work- 
ers—have been pounded for weeks by 
a concentration of German tanks, 
planes and picked German troops. 

It is a sober picture, semi-documen- 
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tary in form, in which great events, 
brilliant military planning, unparal- 
leled heroism, are quietly stated; it is 
completely without the equivalent of 
the screaming eagle or military strut- 
ting or the glorification of war—a 
document of peaceful people forced 
into war, tackling the job with heroism 
and genius but looking always towards 
peace. 

The role of Stalin, taken by actor 
Alexei Dicky, is done simply with 
dignity and insight. His Stalin is a 
very warm and human figure, not a 
superman, altogether identified with 
his people, a symbol of their strength. 

There is a moving scene in which he 
takes an hour or so from constant 
military conferences with General 
Vassilievsky, with Rokossovsky or 
Malenkov, to sit and talk with an old 
friend in charge of a plant now turn- 
ing out munitions. Stalin listens 
eagerly to all that his friend can tell 
him about how the workers in the 


(Continued from page 15) 


to one. Even the liberal ex-director Lili- 
enthal is supporting this solution, 
though the anonymous American jour- 
nalist quoted by Vyshinsky said “it was 
poor arithmetic to threaten to shoot a 
man twice when he can shoot you once.” 

General Bradley and the Chiefs of 
Staff have already moved into their next 
stage in the cold war. Negotiations are 
going on with the British and Canadians 
for a closer atomic tie-up. It is under- 
stood (Sunday Times, December 11th) 
that we are being persuaded to leave 
atomic bomb production to the United 
States in exchange for more know-how. 
If we agree, our independence in 
atomic matters, already slight, will 
disappear for good. One of the results, 
no doubt, will be still further integra- 
tions of American and British science 
and the introduction of notorious 
American security methods. Another 
example of the same tendency is the 
persistent attempt to oust Professor 
Joliot-Curie from the French Atomic 
Energy Commission (which is the only 
place in Western Europe where atomic 
energy is being made solely for peace- 
ful purposes), so as to make it subsi- 
diary to the United States. But that is 
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plant are living under the strain of 
war, about their bitterness over the 
prolonged defensive action into which 
their armies have been forced; and in 
this intimate personal talk the full 
depth of his sorrow for the agony of 
the people comes through. 

The meetings of Stalin and Molotov 
with Churchill and Harriman and their 
futile discussions of Allied promises 
to open a second front are excellently 
done. Again these scenes are quietly 
handled, but the listener realizes the 
heaviness of the burden placed on the 
Soviet people by Allied failure to ful- 
fill their pledges. 

Franklin Roosevelt is shown in his 
study at the White House, discussing 
the problem sympathetically with a 
military aide. Significantly, for this 
bit part the Soviet film makers have 
cast one of their leading actors, Nikolai 
Cherkassov (of Baltic Deputy fame). 
He does an outstanding job, present- 
ing Roosevelt’ with dignity and affection. 






a small part of the price we are paying 
for the cold war. 

To American bosses the cold war with 
its $24,000,000,000 of useless expendi- 
ture is good business. As Senator Ed- 
win Johnson, of Colorado, speaking to 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, said: “Without the cold war, 
the present economic situation in the 
United States really would be alarm- 
ing and there would be hell to pay.” 

Nevertheless, the cold war is at best 
a short term solution for sustaining a 
failing economy. The 24 billion dollars 
cold war expenditure looks small 
against $120 billion or more for a hot 
war, but American capitalism will face 
that cheerfully when it comes—if the 
American people will let it. 

For us in this country the atomic 
arms race means first ruin and then 
suicide. If we exert ourselves so strenu- 
ously in “defense,” we would in a few 
months complete the breakdown of 
our social services which our Tories 
are clamoring for. Not only that, but 
by starving industry of capital and pro- 
voking unemployment, we would ruin 
our industrial competitive position and 
let the United States capitalists into 
our remaining markets. Then at last 
would we be where they want us, hav- 
ing lost the last shred of our independ- 
ence and having very conveniently dis- 
credited the idea of Socialism in the 
process. The next step would be war 
—with Britain the unsinkable aircraft 
carrier as the first target. We should 
realize that Britain is cast for a key 
role in an atomic war. Already we have 
United States bases on our soil, spe- 
cially equipped for atom bomb attack. 
The whole United States war plans de- 
pend on these bases for rapidly 
mounted attacks on the cities of the 
Soviet Union. 

Our only escape from such a fate is 


to make the people of this country 
realize the folly and wickedness of this 
policy and to force its government to- 
wards the alternative policy of peace, 
of which the first step is an atomic en- 
ergy agreement. This is the policy 
which is being pressed so successfully 
by the great movement of the Partisans 
of Peace. By vast demonstrations, by 
millions of votes given to the Peace 
ballot, they have shown that the peo- 
ples of Europe, particularly those of 
France and Italy, will not take part 
in an aggressive war against the Soviet 
Union, which is the real object of the 
Atlantic Pact. With sufficient backing 
by the forces of peace in this country 
they can show even governments that 
the atomic war policy will not work. 

Responsible opinion in this country 
is beginning to turn in this direction. 
The Atomic Sciences Committee of the 
Association of Scientific Workers have 
recently issued a statement on the new 
position on atomic energy, and con- 
clude: 


The alternative is that we should refuse 
to be pushed into an arms race, but should 
make additional and much more energetic 
attempts, as a first step, to reach a compro- 
mise but reasonably effective scheme for the 
international control of atomic energy. The 
whole situation demands such a compromise 
solution. The moderate tone of the recent 
Soviet official announcement on the develop- 
ment of atomic energy inside her borders, 
makes it clear that there is no desire on her 
part to engage in an arms race. The new sit- 
uation, therefore, is one in which Britain 
can with considerable hope of success press 
for such an agreement as is here outlined. 


The future depends on how rapidly 
and effectively the people of this coun- 
try, and especially the Labor move- 
ment, for which peace is still an ideal, 
can be rallied against the new atom 
bomb race and can seize the opportu- 
nity for a fair agreement that has been 
given us by the Soviet possession of 
atomic energy. 

If we do, then the main obstacles to 
a more general peace settlement would 
be removed, and there is hope that we 
ourselves as well as the people of the 
Soviet Union can find in the atom a 
blessing and not a curse. 
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@n Lend-Lease and Casualties 


Question: I am enclosing an article 
which says this country gave Soviet 
Russia $10,000,000,000 during the last 
war. Could you let me know how much 
this country has given England during 
and after the war? Also, how many 
men Russia lost and how many England 
lost in the war? H.O., Spring Valley, 
Minnesota. 


Answer: The total losses in the war 
by Great Britain were: killed, 245,000; 
missing and wounded, 330,000. All the 
British Dominions and colonies sus- 
tained the loss of about 110,000 killed 
and 236,000 missing and wounded. 

The United States losses were: killed, 
326,000; wounded and missing, about 
670,000. 

Soviet casualties, killed and wounded, 
numbered about 7,000,000 people. Ci- 
vilian losses in the war due to Nazi 
terror and occupation are variously esti- 
mated at five to seven million; 25 mil- 
lion people were displaced and about 
five million Soviet citizens were driven 
off to prison camps in Austria and Ger- 
many. 

The Soviet Union received during the 
war over 10 billion dollars net worth 
of lend-lease. Great Britain received a 
net amount of lend-lease, minus deduc- 
tions of British charges to the U.S. for 
services, transport and equipment, to- 
talling over 16 billion dollars. 

As these figures make clear, the 
amount of lend-lease had no relation to 
the actual fighting done or the share 
of the brunt of the war borne by the 
respective Allies, nor to the human 
losses and material destruction sus- 
tained by them. This is no doubt what 
President Roosevelt had in mind when 
he said during the war, in November, 
1944; 


Neither the monetary totals of the lend- 
lease aid we supplied, nor the totals of the 
reverse lend-lease aid we received are meas- 
ures of the aid we have given or received in 
this war. That could be measured only in 
terms of the total contribution toward win- 
ning victory of each of the United Nations. 
There are no statistical nor monetary meas- 
urements for the value of courage, skill and 
sacrifice in the face of death and destruction 
wrought by our common enemies. 


We want to add in this connection 
that the Soviet Union fully recognizes 
the need for settling the lend-lease ac- 
count with the United States. Other 
countries, notably Great Britain, were 
given a very long term settlement so 
as to make the eventual payment in 
the distant future less burdensome on 
economic and trade relations with the 
U.S. In addition, large loans of billions 
cf dollars were given to Britain as aid 
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to restoring her trading condition and 
general economic health. 

Settlement of lend-lease was gen- 
erally to have been tied in with such 
loans and increased turnover of trade. 
As is well-known, Soviet applications 
for loans have been unceremoniously 
turned down and trade with the Soviet 
Union completely choked off by an 
official boycott in the guise of refusing 
export licenses for shipments to the 
USSR. 


On Negroes In The USSR 


Question: Could you possibly tell me 
how many Negroes there are in the 
Soviet Union? R. L., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Answer: Altogether there are prob- 
ably not more than 1,000 Negroes in 
the USSR. In the Abkhazian Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic, which 
is part of the Georgian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, there are several hundred 
indigenous Negro inhabitants of the 
USSR, mostly descendants of African 
slaves procured more than a century 
ago by Turkish landowners of that 
time. One Negro village in Abkhazia is 
organized as a Soviet with its own 
local self-government. 

There are a number of Negroes who 
have gone to the USSR from the U.S. 
and elsewhere and become citizens. 
There are of course millions of dark 
skinned peoples in Asiatic and other 
sections of the USSR. 


On Soviet Coal Miners 


Question: We take serious objection 
to the picture in your article on the 
Soviet coal miner in the October issue. 
The picture is so obviously posed to the 
extent of being painful. To our knowl- 
edge, nobody holds a jackhammer to 
his shoulder like an air-rifle. How are 
we to get the true picture when you 
won't stick to reality? Furthermore, 
can you deny that the family about 
which the article is written cannot 
possibly be considered as an average 
one? R. O. and E. D., Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. 


Answer: I am sure that Soviet miners 
know the proper way to hold jack- 
hammers when at work. No doubt the 
photographer asked the miner to pose 
in this way, so in any case, blame him 
and not the miner! 

As to whether or not the family de- 
scribed is typical, I can only say that 
while it may be somewhat above the 
average, I do not believe from the 
many other stories I have read that 
it is necessarily very much so. 

Last summer a delegation of Scottish 
miners visited the Soviet Union and 
spent some time visiting mines and 


miners’ homes in the Donets Basin. 
This is what William Pearson, leader 
of the Scottish Miners’ Federation, 
wrote: 


Members of the delegation reached the 
unanimous conclusion that in Soviet mines 
the level of mechanization of the whole of 
production is considerably higher than in 
British mines. . . . We Scottish miners are 
sincerely glad for the Soviet miners and envy 
them. Their labor is greatly lightened owing 
to the wide application of machinery and 
mechanical devices and is very different 
from the hard and exhausting labor of Scot- 
tish miners. We have visited a number of 
Soviet miners’ homes. The living conditions 
of Soviet miners are much better than those 
of British miners. 


On Soviet Visas 


Question: Is it true that the Soviet 
Union is denying visas to U.S. citizens 
by the thousands, and for no apparent 
reason? M. S. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer: There are two reasons why 
the Soviet Union is very selective in 
the matter of granting visas to visitors 
from the United States. First is the 
general reason that the Soviet Union is 
not now at the point in its reconstruc- 
tion where it could afford on any ex- 
tensive scale the type of accommoda- 
tions and conveniences to which Amer- 
ican tourists are accustomed. 

Secondly, and this is the most im- 
portant reason, the anti-Soviet hatred 
and hysteria deliberately generated in 
this country as a component part of the 
cold war against the Soviet Union has 
made the Soviet Government for se- 
curity reasons exercise extreme care in 
granting visas to tourists. 

As you probably know, our govern- 
ment agencies boast of the fact that we 
are planting spies and diversionists 
within the Soviet Union and the East- 
ern European Democracies. Congress 
has recently voted a fund for disposal 
by our government for just this pur- 
pose; a fund so secret that expendi- 
tures from it require no accounting. 
With ex-Ambassadors, correspondents 
and government employees tempted to 
write inciting articles against the 
USSR because of the high fees paid, 
how can the Soviet Union be blamed 
if it looks upon many of the prospec- 
tive visitors as future authors of just 
such inflammatory series, or even 
agents supported by the secret funds. 

It seems that to correct this situation 
of lack of free entry to the Soviet 
Union by Americans of good will, it 
will require protest by Americans 
against the anti-Soviet campaigns in 
our press, and more importantly, 
against the cold war and all the evil 
it breeds. 
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Honest Reporting on the USSR 


SRT Book Club choice is exciting and factual 


A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


MOSCOW CORRESPONDENT, by 
Ralph Parker. SRT Publications, 
New York, 1949. 304 pp. $3.00. An 
SRT Book Club Selection. 


OSCOW correspondent! With what 

pride and significance this title 
once rang out. Newspaper men made 
their careers on this assignment. What 
could be more challenging than to re- 
port on the march of a new civiliza- 
tion! 

But even in the palmiest days of the 
Moscow correspondents their reports 
on this advancing new civilization 
could never be wholly objective. The 
Moscow correspondent was called 
upon, by outright instruction or by 
implication, to look for stragglers, for 
any sign of disorder in the ranks, 
anything that might serve, back home, 
as evidence that the new rival civiliza- 
tion was stalling or failing. 

This has been immensely intensified 
in the cold war. As a result it may be 
said that the Moscow correspondent, 
in any useful sense, is becoming ex- 
tinct. 

Ralph Parker, however, is one of the 
exceptions. For a time, before the cold 
war froze him and virtually all honest 
reporting on the Soviet Union out of 
our press, he was a Mcscow correspon- 
dent for the New York Times. In this 
country, however, he still reaches an 
American audience through the col- 
umns of this magazine. And in his 
book Moscow Correspondent, the title 
recovers its proud and significant ring. 

As a good correspondent should, 
Ralph Parker reports all that he sees. 
He reports the advances ignored or 
denied in the capitalist press; but he 
also reports the difficulties the capi- 
talist press siezes upon wherever it 
can. He reports the strains and :discom- 
forts of post-war living in the Soviet 
Union; he reports the shortages of 
consumers’ goods; he reports the over- 
crowded housing; he reports the public 
chastisement of writers, composers, 
architects, philosophers and other in- 
tellectuals who are charged with anti- 
social influences; he reports the new, 
exuberant national pride in the Soviet 
Union; he reports the Soviet scorn for 
decadent or corrupt aspects of West- 
ern culture. 

But Ralph Parker reports these 
things all within their context. And as 
he reports them the reader can under- 
stand the how and the why of each. 
The reader can understand each in re- 
lation to the whole of Soviet life and 
in relation to the contemporary world 
situation. 

As an example of Parker’s objec- 
tivity I quote this passage from his 
conclusion: “He, (the Soviet citizen), 
is brought up to consider himself the 
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heir of all that is humane and progres- 
sive in European civilization and there 
is no land in the world where the 
working people are so responsive to 
the voices of the great European 
humanists. . . . Perhaps there is some- 
thing a little sanctimonious in the way 
he rejects the ideals of America’s tin- 
can civilization, something priggish in 
his earnest respect for decent standards 
of human behavior, but these are not 
attitudes that threaten the peace and 
welfare of the world.” 

Parker’s report is given in eight full 
but excitingly readable chapters. The 
first, The Red Army Comes Home, 
describes the role of the demobilized 
soldier in Russian life, a role vastly 
different from that of any demobilized 
army man anywhere in the world, 
geographically or historically. The 
second chapter, Rebuilding The Fac- 
tories, describes the reconstruction of 
Soviet industry, a reconstruction that 
has gone on from restoration of pre- 
war levels, quite far toward the ulti- 
mate planned goal of a per-capita pro- 
duction equalling that of any country 
in the world. 

There follow Who Thinks What, a 
study of intellectual life and public 
opinion in the Soviet Union; Soviet 
Patriotism, viewed in the light of the 
understandable pride of the Soviet 
people in their achievements on the 
battlefield and on the _ production 
fronts; Moscow New And Old, a pic- 
ture of a great world capital bursting 
with energies for infinite growth and 
the difficulties of keeping it within its 


A Vivid Picture 


CHINA SHAKES THE WORLD, by 
Jack Belden, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1949, 513 pp., $5.00. 


EPORTING the Chinese revolution 

for a wide U.S. audience is as hard 
as it is important. Since the habit of 
political analysis has been carefully 
kept from most Americans, perhaps the 
most effective way to reach them today 
is on the artistic level—through the 
good novelist’s ability to communicate 
feeling and identify character with 
reader. Jack Belden, an uncommonly 
talented, articulate and sensitive writer, 





ISRAEL EPSTEIN spent twenty-eight years in 
China. He covered the war there, both before 
and after Pearl Harbor, for the United Press, 
the’ "New York Times" and "Time." He is 
now Far Eastern editor of ‘Allied Labor News" 
and is author of "The Unfinished Revolution in 


China." 


planned size; How Moscow Lives To- 
day, the actual day to day life of some 
representative Soviet citizens; Under- 
standing the Russians, a concise and 
invaluable assembling of basic knowl- 
edge, not only of the Soviet Union but 
of the conditioning world around it, 
knowledge essential to an understand- 
ing of the Russians; and an appendix 
succinctly summarizing the recent con- 
troversy in biology. 

For the reader capable of distinguish- 
ing basic news from sensation, what 
emerges from these chapters is im- 
mensely heartening. We learn that in 
a substantial part of the world people 
are not being propagandized for war, 
are not equating peace with a depres- 
sion, but are hopefully and optimistic- 
ally applying themselves to productive 
goals; that, for these people, even 
more than before the war, the pro- 
ducer is honored above the rest, that 
production news makes the headlines 
and factory mismanagment constitutes 
the scandals; that for this people na- 
tional honor and advantage lie not in 
conquests over other peoples but in 
conquests over nature, advances into 
the Arctic, the repulse of invading 
deserts, the control of marauding 
rivers; that this people looks for 
strength, not in armaments but in 
high productive capacity and desires 
nothing more than to be left in peace 
to build this capacity. Since, at the 
lowest estimates, this would take 
generations, a friendly live-and-let- 
live agreement with this people can 
mean generations of peace for the 
world. 

Obviously such a people is a valu- 
able friend and ally, as indeed, was 
proved to our good fortune, and a 
fearful enemy, as the Nazis learned, 
in the last war. One of the great values 
of Ralph Parker’s Moscow Corres- 
pondent is the clarity with which these 
vital facts are confirmed. 


of China Today 
A review by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


has gone beyond previous achievements 
in this direction in his description of 
Chinese people who made the revolu- 
tion, of their deeds and the needs that 
led to them. This description makes up 
the major and most valuable part of 
his China Shakes the World. 

Chinese soldiers and _ intellectuals, 
peasants and workers, landlords and 
generals, men and women stand out in 
bold and convincingly human relief in 
Belden’s book. His stories are generally 
well and grippingly handled, without 
either over-simplification or over-intel- 
lectualization. His account of Chinese 
women, informed by warm sympathy 
and acute awareness of how women’s 
special demands made them such an 
important force in the revolution, is a 
new and essential note in American 
literature on China. These chapters 
alone would make the book worth 
reading. 
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On another plane, that of readers of 
Soviet Russia Today and all others in- 
terested in the world’s key question of 
American-Soviet relations, Belden has 
some new and interesting testimony on 
the role of the two great powers in 
China’s civil war. He relates actual inci- 
dents of how U.S. official eagerness to 
intervene more and more led to equal 
eagerness to spread tales of Soviet in- 
tervention—of which there was none, 
and to fantastic Kuomintang efforts to 
manufacture the needed “evidence.” 
His judgment on the events in Man- 
churia, which he visited, was as follows: 
“The Kuomintang, true to its own 
semifeudal nature, allied itself with the 
most hated elements in Manchuria and 
thus laid the basis for a class war. This 
gave the Communists an opportunity 
to win rural Manchuria as they won 
rural North China.” 

Of great timeliness also is a chapter 
in the book entitled “The Republican 
Party and Chiang Kai-shek.” 

Excellent and readable in its report- 
ing (though Belden occasionally hurts 
himself by using the techniques of 
Hemingway, to whom he is far superior 
in human breadth), China Shakes the 
World is unfortunately often weak 
where it attempts to explain rather 
than describe. Belden loathes American 
anti-Communist witch-hunting, sees its 
dangers and shows, citing chapter and 
verse, how it has crippled reporting on 
China by corrupting and intimidating 
U.S. newsmen. Nonetheless, he himself 
is not immune to its effects. 

In citing interpretations of what has 
occurred in China, and making some of 
his own, the theory that Belden shows 
least patience with is Marxism. Yet it 
was by wielding this tool that the lead- 
ers of the Chinese revolution defined 
their objectives, and proved the accu- 
racy of the definition by rousing the 
people and winning victory. Under- 
emphasizing it, Belden seems to be 
motivated not so much by reasoned 
judgment of fact as by his own anxiety 
not to be lumped with the Communists. 
He has been, anyhow, inevitably though 
unjustly, by reviewers who did not 
like his reporting. 

In the book itself, a considerable de- 
gree of confusion results. Thus Belden 
follows other U.S. writers in terming 
the Chinese Communist stress on organ- 
izing the peasantry a kind of “unortho- 
dox” deviation from Marxist thought, 
arrived at by rule-of-thumb during the 
Chinese civil war. Actually “the united 
front of workers, peasants and petty 
bourgeoisie” was enunciated by Chinese 
Communists in 1922—before an army 
or civil war existed. Delegates from the 
world’s Communist parties declared 
that the Chinese people would “not 
achieve complete victory over alien 
imperialism and native reaction until 
the cause of national emancipation is 
identified with the agrarian revolution” 
—in 1926! 

Similarly Belden reflects Anna Louise 
Strong and others in contending that 
Soviet leaders misunderstood recent 
events in China and had no faith in 
the victory of the Chinese revolution- 
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aries. Yet Stalin said, 24 years ago, that 
“under present conditions the imperial- 
ists will prefer to intervene [against 
the Chinese revolution] by means of 
an organized civil war and by means 
of financing a counter-revolution,” that 
the Chinese question would resolve it- 
self into “an armed revolution . 
pitted against an armed counter-revolu- 
tion,” and that for the revolution “to 
succeed is a certainty.’”’ One of the con- 
ditions of success as then defined by 
Stalin was a revolutionary army which 
would win the peasantry by the kind 
of conduct Belden documents—com- 
pensation for everything taken for 
army use, aid to the peasants in carry- 
ing out their own anti-landlord objec- 
tives, etc. 

Facts, therefore, show no conflict be- 
tween basic Marxist analyses and to- 
day’s Chinese reality. They indicate, 
on the contrary, that those concepts 
were applied in the subsequent practice 
of the Chinese Communists and people 
—who found them reliable and valid 
guides in their long, heroic and finally 
successful fight to change program into 
actual achievement. 

Only the same urge to avoid involve- 
ment (and a possible bad conscience 
about it), can explain Belden’s un- 
called-for gibes against “professional 
friends of the Chinese Communists,” 
presumably in America. These will 
justifiably annoy many who have 
fought day in and day out for public 
enlightenment and better policies in 
the U.S., the same things for which 
Belden strikes a blow in his own way. 
Their sustained sense of duty in acting 
on what they believe, often at great 
effort and sacrifice, is certainly less of 
a “profession” than even the most con- 
scientious and arduous pursuit of writ- 
er’s material. It can only serve the pur- 
poses of those who would divide all 
friends of peace in this country to 


assume a supercilious attitude toward 
those constantly active. 

An even more disconcerting example 
of where uncritical search for “ori- 
ginal” and “intellectually stimulating” 
explanations can lead is Belden’s swal- 
low:ing of and lengthy quotation from 
Bertrand De Jouvenel’s On Power, 
purporting to be an analysis of state 
forms resulting from _ revolutions. 
Though a publisher’s blurb calls De 
Jouvenel ‘anti-Munich,” his actual rec- 
ord belies both the implications of 
such a description and any pretense to 
impartial scholarship. In fact he is a 
reacticnary royalist deeply compro- 
mised by collaboration, once described 
by the New York Herald Tribune as 
“the French Goebbels,” a man whose 
lectures were published with Nazi au- 
thorization in German-occupied France. 
More lately, De Jouvenel has been 
writing diatribes against rent control 
for the die-hard U.S. Foundation for 
Economic Education and the Reader’s 
Digest (February, 1949). Can this mud- 
dy source illuminate the world’s new 
history? 

Belden’s book is thus two books. 
Some liberals, who have hailed its 
“theoretical” part as a real thinking- 
through of all that has happened in 
China, have cut themselves off from 
much clearer explanations, and are 
therefore wrong. Against such an ap- 
proach, the reader should be warned. 

The reportorial and larger section 
of the book, however, can make a con- 
tribution to the fight for peace today— 
and has been attacked and boycotted 
by reactionaries for precisely this rea- 
son. Those who read it, and form their 
own conclusions, will find in China 
Shakes the World much to move both 
heart and brain, many compelling pic- 
tures and insights, narrative feelingly 
told and seldom glib in the bad, fash- 
ionable manner of today. 


Defender of a New Civilization 
A review by JOHN STUART 


JOSEPH STALIN: A POLITICAL BI- 
OGRAPHY, by the Marx-Engels-Len- 
in Institute. International Publish- 
ers, New York, 1949. 128 pp. Paper, 
$.50; Cloth, $1.25. 


E GREAT dimensions of Stalin’s 

life and work are not easily com- 
pressed into a brief work, yet this one 
satisfies if only because if captures 
the essence of his vast contribution to 
the shaping of Soviet and world his- 
tory. Once again, in review, one sees 
a man who, deeply immersed in his 
people, draws from them towering 
strength and in turn transfuses them 
with vitality and purpose, lifts them 
over huge barriers into a future that 
has become a beacon for all suffering 
and oppressed. The dying bourgeois 





JOHN STUART, American journalist, is the 
author of "Men Who Lead Labor," "The Fat 
Years and the Lean.” 


world has had its luminous figures but 
how feeble their light is beside this 
giant who in his span of years has 
molded the first socialist state, beaten 
more than one invader, made of labor 
a source of liberation instead of en- 
slavement, and enriched man’s under- 
standing of mankind. 

What is again and again striking 
about Stalin’s life is his utter devotion 
to a class, the workers of his own 
country and those over the world. And 
it has not been.a bond resting on senti- 
mentality or illusion. The class had to 
be taught the full measure of its own 
strength, it had to be harnessed to a 
body of ideas that could serve as fuel 
for its energies as it provided direction 
in its forward movement. Marxism 
was the compass. And Marxism has 
gained enormous treasures from Stalin’s 
creative and principled approach. There 
is no greater work on nationalities 
than his and if he had done nothing 
more it would stand as a monument 








to him. It is a study which has received 
the hard test of life in the building of 
a multi-national union. 

This book by its very compactness 
raises to sharp relief the range of prob- 
lems Stalin has tackled successfully. 
Faced with the treachery and dogma of 
Trotsky, Stalin held to the concept that 
the victory of socialism in one coun- 
try was possible. He armed his people 
with indomitable faith in socialist in- 
dustrialization through planning. It 
was necessary to build plants for the 
production of modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, to create a defense industry, 
and Stalin for these and other purposes 
reversed the whole order of capitalist 
industrialization by calling first for the 
development of heavy industry. To 
meet the primitiveness of farming, 
Stalin introduced one of the great phe- 
nomena of our age, the socialization of 
agriculture which for the first time 
created a close union between worker 
and peasant and brought to the country- 
side an unheard of freedom for cultural 
progress. And then as a military 
strategist from the defense of Tsaritsyn 
years ago to the defeat of Berlin, Stalin 
showed not only the diversity of his 
gifts but lifted military science to new 
levels. Each of these, including the 
development of the Soviet Union’s or- 
ganic law, was a complex which no 
other chief of state had ever confronted. 
And in working through each of them, 
Stalin revealed a genius capable of 
blending the practical and the theoreti- 





cal in order to organize and defend an 
entirely new civilization—Socialism. 

Those weary of the quackeries that 
pass as authentic accounts of Stalin’s 
life have in this little book a rich 
source of information. After reading it, 
it is simple to see why Stalin enrages 
the makers of war, why over the far- 
thest reaches of the earth his name 
stands as a symbol of peace. 


FUROR OVER FORMOSA 
(Continued from page 9) 


posed to the encroachment of Commu- 
nism and other sorts of totalitarian ag- 
gression, the world must believe that we 
stand for principle and that we are honor- 
able and decent people and that we do 
not put forward words, as propagandists 
do in other countries, to serve their ad- 
vantage only to throw them overboard 
when some change in events makes the 
position difficult for us.” 

The distance between the Hoover-Mac- 
Arthur-et al group and the Truman ad- 
ministration is therefore not so very great 
and obviously both groups belong to the 
interventionist camp. There remains, 
however, a difference in timing and in 
the extent or brashness of the interven- 
tion. Mr. Truman’s “caution” will not 
bring on the hot war quite as quickly, 
though left to its own devices it will 
surely bring it on. 


For the progressive, for the fighter 
for peace and democracy there can be no 
choice as between these groups, as be- 
tween the “hard” or the “cautious” im- 
perialist adventurers. Both lead to disas- 
ter. The only course open to progres- 
sive Americans is to oppose and fight 
to reverse each element of the cold war 
policy. There are immediate possibili- 
ties for achieving partial success in this 
struggle, particularly in the sphere of 
American-Chinese relations. 

Not only are the American govern- 
ment and its reactionary critics being 
rapidly isolated by the world wide ten- 
dency to accord recognition to the Peo- 
ple’s Government of China, and by the 
speedy inroads which the British and 
others are making in developing trade 
relations with the New China, but also 
by the widespread demand within the 
United States from both labor and busi- 
ness to open up commercial relations. 
Victory on the diplomatic and commercial 
fronts will not mean the end of the cold 
war in the Far East. For this will be 
pursued with increased vigor in the long 
area peripheral to China which stretches 
from Korea around to India. It will 
nevertheless be a partial victory of im- 
mense immediate importance in strength- 
ening the side of peace and weakening 
the forces of war. This partial victory 
must be fought for. 














REVIEW AND COMMENT, 
(Continued from page 6) 


The representatives of Poland, Byelo-Russia, Czechoslovakia 
and the Ukraine criticized the colonial nature of the Point 4 
program, pointing out that this program would not help the 
economic development of backward countries, but was simply 
an instrument whereby the capitalist monopolies would ham- 
per such development, while enriching themselves. The Polish 
delegate, Katz-Zuchy, charged that the United States in pro- 
posing to coordinate the Point 4 program with that of the UN 
was seeking to utilize the prestige of the international organi- 
zation to squeeze out Great Britain, France, Holland and 
Belgium from their markets and spheres of capital investment, 
gain control of them, and improve its own shaky economic 
position thereby. 

Soviet delegate A. A. Arutiunian emphasized in the com- 
mittee discussions that the USSR was definitely in favor 
of constructive economic aid, but that it must be given without 
being conditioned by demands for political, economic or mili- 
tary privileges and in such a way as to assist the development 
of recipient countries toward independence and national sov- 
ereignty. He said that aid must be directed first and fore- 
most toward the development of national industry in these 
countries, including heavy as well as light industry, for the 
manufacture on the spot of agricultural and mineral raw ma- 
terials in which many of the present-day backward countries 
are so rich, and that they should be permitted the necessary 
measures to protect their economy from the competition of 
strong industrial states. Thus it is clear why in the final vot- 
ing, Arutiunian warned that behind the unanimity “remain 
different concepts of what constitutes technical aid.” 
(Review of Assembly actions to be concluded in next issue.) 
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The Bulgarian Treason Trial 


E Bulgarian treason trial which ended with the convic- 
tion of Traicho Kostov and his ten accomplices on De- 
cember 14, throws more light on the plans of the Anglo- 
American imperialists, using the Tito government as their 
main instrument, to destroy the people’s democratic gov- 
ernments of Eastern Europe and to form an anti-Soviet 
Federation in the Balkans. 

Americans who try to shrug off the significance of this 
trial, as well as the Hungarian and other trials as “rigged 
affairs,” master-minded by the Soviet Union to counter the 
so-called “Tito heresy,” are forgetting recent history. After 
World War I fourteen nations atempted by outright mili- 
tary intervention and support of counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments to destroy the world’s first socialist state. When 
that failed, a cordon sanitaire was formed along the West- 
ern borders of the Soviet Union by putting into power re- 
actionary governments to keep socialism from spreading. 
But attempts to overthrow the Soviet Government from 
within, through Trotskyist and related groups, to dismem- 
ber the USSR and open its borders to attack by the fascist 
powers, went on, as was revealed in the Soviet treason 
trials, and at Munich. Only the Roosevelt policy of friend- 
ship with the USSR, culminating in the wartime coalition, 
interrupted the continuity of reaction’s conspiracy against 
the USSR, now extended to the immensely broadened area 
of socialism. Churchill, forced by military necessity to go 
along with the Roosevelt policy, nevertheless continued 
all through the war to build his postwar anti-Soviet fences, 
and there were plenty of Americans, such as those in the 
OSS set-up under General William Donovan and Alan 
Dulles who supported him rather than their own com- 
mander-in-chief. With containment of Communism the offi- 
cially announced U.S. policy, and “Project X” with its pro- 
gram of espionage and subversion within governments 
friendly to the Soviet Union one of its main instruments, 
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ouly the most politicaliy biased or naive can fail to accept 
the realities of the plotting revealed in these trials. 

The plot unfolded at Sofia dovetails completely with the 
fiadings of the Budapest trial, described in previous issues. 
I* involved a plan to overthrow the people’s government 
of Bulgaria by undermining it from within and with the 
military help of Tito. It involved creating dissension with- 
in the Bulgarian Communist Party, into which the plotters 
had penetrated, transforming Bulgaria into a bourgeois 
republic, murdering its leader, Georgi Dimitrov, disruption 
of Bulgarian economy, hampering its relations with the So- 
viet Union in order to reorient it toward Western impe- 
rialism, dismembering it by separating Pirin Macedonia 
and joining it with Yugoslav Macedonia, and later destroy- 
ing its sovereignty by attaching Bulgaria to Yugoslavia 
as a seventh province. This, in conjunction with the plots 
in Hungary and the other People’s Democracies, was part 
of the over-all plan for an anti-Soviet Federation in the 
Balkans headed by Tito. The hopes of the imperialists 
had first been centered on Nikola Petkov and Kosta Lul- 
chev, but when their role was exposed in the earlier trial 
and it proved impossible to restore a fascist-type regime 
through these reactionary elements, the imperialist agents 
within the Communist Party became the main instrument. 

Traicho Kostov was the ringleader of the plot, with Ivan 
Stefanov and Nikola Pavlov his chief accomplices. Kostov, 
former Vice-Chairman of the Bulgarian Council of Ministers 
and secretary of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party, was slated for top post in the new gov- 
ernment if the plot had succeeded. Kostov had a Trotsky- 
ist background dating to 1931, when he was head of the 
Trotskyist faction of the Bulgarian Communist Party. Later 
he had attempted to oust Georgi Dimitrov and Vasil Ko- 
larov from leadership of the Bulgarian Party. After the de- 
feat of the Trotskyist faction in the Bulgarian Party, Kos- 
tov managed to retain his position by making a false dec- 
laration to the effect that he had changed his former views, 
and became a member of the underground Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. He was arrested with the other mem- 
bers of the Central Committee in 1942 but broke down 
under police terror, betrayed his colleagues, and signed 
an agreement undertaking to collaborate secretly with 
the Bulgarian police, whose chief, Geshev, was acting un- 
der British instructions. Thus Kostov secured for himself 
a commutation to life imprisonment of the death sentence 
which the whole group received, while his six comrades 
were shot. While in jail, on Geshev’s instructions, he sent 
a letter to the underground Party advising against active 
guerrilla operations against the German-fascist invaders. 
After the liberation, simulating the role of a staunch mem- 
ber of the Party, he managed to attain its secretaryship. 
Subsequently he entered into the direct service of British 
and later American intelligence, and through them with 
the Yugoslav leaders, Kardelj, Djilas, Rankovic and Tito, 
undertaking to carry out the plot outlined above. 

To all this Kostov confessed in a written deposition be- 
fore the trial, giving full details of all the steps he had 
taken toward fulfillment of the plot, as well as of his nego- 
tiations with Anglo-American intelligence agents and their 
Yugoslavian tools. 

The trial before the Bulgarian people’s court, consist- 
ing of three supreme court justices and four jurors selected 
by the National Assembly, was attended by a large num- 
ber of representatives of all branches of Bulgarian life 
and of local and foreign journalists. ; 

When the trial opened, Kostov pleaded not guilty, re- 
pudiating his own written confession that he had worked 
for foreign intelligence circles and been a police informer, 
admitting only that he had made political mistakes. The 
Court then adjourned briefly to permit him to review 
his own written confession, but he continued to protest his 
innocence when it reconvened. 

The very press which had previously tried to prove that 
such trials are not genuine simply because the defendants 
confess, tried to twist Kostov’s repudiation of his confession 
tc mean the same thing. From correspondents in Belgrade 
ceme jubilant reports that the plans for the trial had mis- 
fired, that no news was permitted out of Sofia, that the 
ccurt was thrown into consternation, etc., etc. The Herald 
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Tribune correspondent reported that Kostov was “hustled 
out” of the court room, attempting to give the impression 
that he either would not appear again, or would be sub- 
jected to torture or drugs to force his confession anew. 

No doubt the court was surprised. Under the Napoleonic 
code which is the basis of European legal procedure, the 
pre-trial investigation plays the major role in determining 
the guilt or innocence of the accused and in these major 
treason trials it can be assumed that the government has 
in most cases sufficient evidence to prove the defendants 
guilty before they are brought to trial. Since Kostov’s own 
confession had been corroborated by a mass of evidence 
in the hands of the government and the testimony of all 
his fellow defendants as well as many others, it was diffi- 
cult to see what he sought to accomplish by reversing him- 
self, unless he had hoped by so doing to set an example 
which others would follow. But the other ten defendants, 
and sixty-five witnesses, all corroborated his original con- 
fession. The others pleaded guilty and testified to the lead- 
ing role of Kostov in the conspiracy, all of them speaking 
at great length, usually without notes, describing the wide- 
spread ramifications of the plot in a manner which could 
hardly have been committed to memory. 

Kostov, present throughout the trial, was given the op- 
portunity to question all fellow defendants and witnesses, 
and challenge any statements detrimental to himself. Cor- 
respondents reported that he availed himself of this privi- 
lege only on a few minor details. 

At the end of the trial, each of the defendants was per- 
mitted a final plea, for which each had as much time as he 
desired. When Kostov reiterated his plea of not guilty at 
the end, his words at first were drowned out by jeers 
and hisses from the audience. The press tried to make it 
appear that what he said was deliberately suppressed. But 
even after this, the presiding judge gave him an addi- 
tional chance for a final word, and this time he merely 
stood in silence. 

After the sentence—Kostov as the ringleader was con- 
demned to death, the others to varying terms of imprison- 
ment in accordance with their crimes—Kostov, in a final 
written appeal for mercy, a facsimile of which was pub- 
lished in the Bulgarian press, reversed himself again, and 
declared that his original written confession was true. 

A special correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor 
who has been present at a number of the trials in the 
Eastern European democracies, including those in Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, comments on the difficulties of the peo- 
ple of the western nations in comprehending what goes 
on in trials where the procedure is so different from our 
own. In an article in The Monitor for January 6, comment- 
ing on the Kostov and Rajk trials, he declared: 

. . . If torture and drugs were the methods used, it is difficult to 
believe that not at least one of them would have had the courage 
to shout it out in court. Their characters were not such as would 
have made them keep silent. 

The Monitor correspondent, in his efforts to find an ex- 
planation for the confessions, had interviewed the Rev. 
Angel Dinev, who had been sentenced to one year in the 
Bulgarian pastors’ trial. The correspondent was at Rev. 
Dinev’s home when the latter was released from prison 
and got his story of the pre-trial investigation at first hand 
which he reported as follows: 

The main point about his interrogation was that he was “shamed” 
into giving evidence about his and his fellow pastors’ activities. 

“At one point they gave me a book to read,” he said, “and 
told me I would recognize myself in one of the characters. And in 
fact I did, and felt bitterly ashamed of myself.” The book was 
about some large construction work in the Soviet Union, which 
Japanese wreckers were trying to sabotage. The Rev. Mr. Dinev 
recognized himself in some more or less innocent chatterbox 
who had divulged all sorts of precious information to the Japa- 
nese. “I realize now that the Communists were trying to rebuild 
my country,” he said, “and I was helping its enemies.” . . . 

The Rev. Mr. Dinev said he was not questioned about himself 
for many weeks, only about the leader of the alleged pastors in 
the plot. Only after a couple of months did the teams (of question- 
ers) converge on him for the complete story of his activities. 

He was not ill treated, he insists, nor his family threatened. And 
when he came home he was convinced he had played a most 
ignoble role in the development of his country. 


—J.S. 
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STALIN AND WORLD PEACE 


(Continued from page 8) 


ples. The mighty movement for peace 
against the instigators of a new war is 
developing wider and wider and con- 
tinues to strengthen. The peoples of all 
countries see in Comrade Stalin the 
great defender of peace. 

The friendship among peoples 
which has been firmly established in 
our country is a great achievement of 
the Bolshevik Party. The Bolshevik 
Party alone was able to forge the in- 
destructible fraternity of peoples, the 
Party which is the consistent standard- 
bearer of the ideas of internationalism 
and international solidarity. 


Patriotic War Was Test for Party 


The Patriotic War of 1941-1945 was 
the gravest test of all the forces of the 
Soviet Union. It also constituted the 
gravest test for the Bolshevik Party. 
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The Party emerged from that test with 
a great victory. Boundlessly loyal to the 
cause of Communism and following the 
wise instructions of Comrade Stalin, 
our Party constantly inspired the peo- 
ple, mobilized its forces for the strug- 
gle against the enemies. 

The organizational work of the Party 
united the efforts of all Soviet people, 
of all mass organizations of Soviet so- 
ciety, and directed them towards the 
common purpose. All forces and means 
of the country were subordinated to the 
task of routing the enemy. The unsur- 
passed ability of the Bolshevik Party 
to mobilize the masses under the most 
complicated conditions was demon- 
strated’ once again. At all difficult 
stages of the struggle for the freedom 
and happiness of the peoples, for the in- 
dependence and flourishing of our 
Motherland, for the construction of 
Communist society in our country, the 
Bolshevik Party achieves success be- 
cause it gained the confidence of the 
millions of Soviet people, constantly 
consolidated the links with the masses, 
and heeded the voice of the masses. 

Comrade Stalin teaches that the Bol- 
shevik Party is strong because, leading 
the movement, it constantly preserves 
and multiplies the links with the broad 
masses of the working people. 

“The strength of the Bolsheviks, the 
strength of the Communists,” Comrade 
Stalin says, “lies in the fact that they 
are able to rally millions of active 
non-Party people around our Party. We 
Bolsheviks would never have achieved 
the successes we have now achieved 
had we not been able to win for the 
Party the confidence of millions of non- 
Party workers and peasants. And what 
is needed for this? What is needed is 
for the members of the Party not to 
isolate themselves from the non-Party 
people; for the Party members not to 
withdraw into their Party shell, not to 
get puffed up about belonging to the 
Party, but to heed the voice of the non- 
Party people; not only to teach the 
non-Party people but also to learn from 
them.” 


Bolshevik Criticism and 
Self-Criticism 


At all stages of the struggle and the 
great creative work in building Social- 


ist society, Comrade Stalin has con-: 


stantly warned our Party, and first and 
foremost the cadres of leaders, that 
they should not become ‘self-satisfied 
or cease to notice shortcomings in the 
work. Leaders who fail to notice short- 
comings or reconcile themselves to 
shortcomings are not able to advance 
the cause and are acting not to the 
benefit of the State, but to its detri- 
ment. 

The successful fulfillment of the 
tasks facing the Party is indissolubly 
linked with the unfolding of Bolshevik 
criticism and self-criticism, which con- 
stitute the basic conditions for the de- 
velopment of our Party. Comrade 





Stalin teaches that without self-criti- 
cism we cannot advance, that we need 
self-criticism as we need air and water, 
that the strength of Bolshevism con- 
sists precisely in the fact that it is not 
afraid of criticism and that from criti- 
cism of its own shortcomings it draws 
the energy for further advance. The 
slogan of self-criticism, Comrade Stalin 
says, lies at the very foundation of 
the Bolshevik Party. It lies at the 
foundation of the system of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. If our coun- 
try is the country of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the dictatorship 
is led by one party, the Communist 
Party, which does not and cannot share 
power with other parties, is it not ob- 
vious that we ourselves must reveal 
and correct our mistakes, if we want to 
advance? 

Comrade Stalin teaches that self- 
criticism is a special method, the Bol- 
shevik method, of educating cadres. 
As a result of self-criticism, Comrade 
Stalin says, our economic cadres begin 
to pull themselves together, become 
more vigilant, begin to approach more 
seriously the problems of administering 
the economy, while our Party, Soviet 
and trade union and other cadres be- 
come more responsive and sympathetic 
to the demands of the masses. Comrade 
Stalin teaches that self-criticism pur- 
sues the aim of revealing and liquidat- 
ing our mistakes, our weaknesses. Let 
the Party, the Bolsheviks, all honest 
workers and toiling elements of our 
country, Comrade Stalin says, reveal 
shortcomings in our work, shortcom- 
ings of our construction, let them out- 
line the ways to liquidate our short- 
comings so that there is no stagnation, 
bogging down and delay in our work 
and construction, in order daily to im- 
prove our entire work and construction 
and move from success to success. 

Comrade Stalin teaches that self- 
criticism is one of the important means 
for developing the art of administra- 
tion in the working people. What is 
needed for giving full scope to the 
forces and abilities of the working class 
and of the working people generally 
and for giving them the opportunity 
of acquiring the art of administering 
the country? Comrade Stalin says that 
what is required for this purpose is 
first and foremost an honest and Bol- 
shevik implementation of the slogan 
of self-criticism, an honest and Bolshe- 
vik implementation of the slogan of 
criticism from below of shortcomings 
and mistakes in our work. 

An unsatisfactory state of affairs 
with regard to self-criticism inevitably 
engenders among some workers a bu- 
reaucratic attitude towards business, 
conceit, haughtiness and boastfulness. 
An atmosphere of success is particu- 
larly favorable for the creation of a 
mood of complacency and an uncritical 
attitude towards one’s own shortcom- 
ings. That is why, under the conditions 
of successful development of Socialist 
construction, many Party, Soviet, eco- 
nomic and trade union leaders be- 
come excessively self-confident, boast- 
ful, neglectful in their attitude towards 
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the voice of criticism by rank-and-file 
Communists. 

Such diseases are above all cured by 
the fact that the Party masses test their 
leaders. Comrade Stalin teaches that 
one must combine checking from above 
with checking from below. Certain 
comrades think, said Comrade Stalin, 
that one can check up on people only 
from above, when the leaders check 
up on those they lead by the results 
of their work. That is not correct. Of 
course, it is necessary to check from 
above, as one of the effective means 
of checking up on people and the ful- 
fillment of tasks; but checking from 
above by no means exhausts the whole 
matter of checking. There is another 
kind of check as well: the check from 
below, when those led check up on 
their leaders, note their mistakes and 
point the way to their correction. 


Democratic Centralism in the 
Party 


This kind of check is one of the most 
effective means of checking up on peo- 
ple. The Party masses check up on 
their leaders at Party meetings, con- 
ferences and congresses, by means of 
listening to their reports, by means of 
criticism of defects, finally by means 
of electing or not electing to leading 
organs one or another leading comrade. 

The accurate conduct of democratic 
centralism in the Party as demanded 
by the Constitution of our Party, the 
unconditional elective nature of the 
Party organs, the right to nominate and 
recall candidates, secret voting, freedom 
of criticism and self-criticism, all these 
and similar measures it is necessary 
to carry into practice so as, among other 
things, to facilitate checking and con- 
trol of Party leaders by the mass of 
Party members. 

The non-Party masses check up on 
their economic, trade union and other 
leaders at non-Party active meetings, 
at mass meetings of all kinds, and they 
listen to the reports of their leaders, 
criticize their defects and note the ways 
of correcting them. Finally, the people 
check up on the leaders of the country 
during the elections to the organs of 
power of the Soviet Union by means of 
universal, equal, direct and secret vot- 
ing. The task is to combine the check- 
up from above with the check-up from 
below. 

The consistent application of the slo- 
gan of self-criticism demands a resolute 
struggle against all those who put a 
brake on or place obstacles in the way 
of its unfolding, demands defense 
against the persecution of all those who 
come out actively with healthy criti- 
cism in order that those who criticize 
justly should feel behind them the or- 
ganized force of the collective. The de- 
sire to fight against defects can grow 
stronger in the masses only when they 
are confident that indications of defects 
and their exposure will be effective in 
practice. 

Comrade Stalin teaches that one must 
wage a merciless struggle against cases 
of pressure and persecution of self- 
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criticism. To persecute self-criticism, 
Comrade Stalin says, means to kill 
every initiative of the Party organiza- 
tion, undermine the prestige of the 
leadership among the Party masses, dis- 
integrate the Party and confirm the 
anti-Party morals of bureaucrats, the 
sworn enemies of the Party, in the life 
of the Party organization. 

Comrade Stalin educates the cadres 
of our Party in an intolerant attitude 
to boastfulness and complacency. He 
points out that a Party leader does 
not dare to embellish reality, to hide 
from the Party the actual state of af- 
fairs. If a Bolshevik is firmly con- 
vinced that he is right he must, without 
fawning on anyone’s opinion, act as his 
understanding and conscience dictate 
to him. If the Bolshevik is right, if his 
statements and actions correspond to 
the ideas, calls and instructions of the 
Party, no one and nothing can push 
him from the right path. 

Comrade Stalin constantly warns us 
that not conceit but modesty distin- 
guishes the Bolshevik, that any leader, 
in whatever post he may be, is the 
servant of the people. A tradition of 
Bolshevik leadership is the constant 
link of the leaders with the masses, 
the readiness to learn from the masses, 
to correct those defects which the 
working peoples point out to them. 

Comrade Stalin teaches that, while 
engaging in everyday work, one must 
not stay in one place, not live only by 
old formulas, but study everyday ex- 
perience and boldly correct mistakes in 
order to guide the building of the new 
life in a creative manner. Creative 


leadership means that, following Marx- 
ist-Leninist teachings, we must study 
the present-day experience of construc- 
tion and struggle, draw the scientific 
conclusion from that experience and 
reflect it in the practice of everyday 
leadership. 

To sit at the steering wheel, Com- 
rade Stalin says, and to gaze without 
seeing anything until circumstances 
drive us into some accident, does not 
mean to lead. Bolshevism does not un- 
derstand leadership like that; to lead 
one must look ahead. 

The Soviet people have boundless 
confidence in our Party, love the Party 
of Lenin and Stalin, deem it close and 
dear to them. Comrade Stalin values 
the confidence of the people highly and 
teaches the Party to prize this confi- 
dence. All Soviet people remember the 
moving words of our great leader 
which he spoke on May 24, 1945, at the 
Kremlin reception to commanders of 
the Red Army when he gave a toast 
to the health of our Soviet people and 
expressed his warm thanks to the Rus- 
sian people for their confidence in the 
Soviet Government in the hard days 
of the Great Patriotic War. 

Under the leadership of Comrade 
Stalin, our people march confidently 
on the road to communism. With a 
feeling of great gratitude, turning their 
eyes to Comrade Stalin, the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, hundreds of millions 
of people of all countries of the world, 
progressive mankind, see in Comrade 
Stalin their beloved leader and teacher, 
believe and know that the cause of 
Lenin and Stalin is invincible. 
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did not say otherwise, it is reasonable 
to assume that the neighboring countries 
sent as much lumbering equipment as 
they had agreed. In fact, Kidric goes on 
to explain that Yugoslavia did not buy 
more lumber equipment because of lack 
of funds, needing the money for raw 
materials instead. 

So really there is no charge at all. 
Nevertheless this empty accusation pro- 
vides valuable lessons. 

It shows that early in 1948 Tito began 
to reorient his economic plans to the 
requirements of the Western capitalists, 
rather than to the needs of Yugoslav 
economic development. In the original 
Five-Year Plan, no increase in timber 
cutting was called for. In fact, by 1951, 
the amount of wood felled was to be a 
little below the 1946 level. The goal was 
to concentrate on restoring forests, 
previously depleted by reckless cutting, 
and to improve the technical equipment 
and methods of the lumbering industry. 
But by 1948 this pian had been revised 
to call for an increase. of 88 per cent 
in lumber production in a single year, 
and to accomplish this by importing in 
nine months much more equipment than 
the previously scheduled entire capital 
investment, domestic and foreign, in the 
lumber industry, for the average year of 
the Five-Year Plan. Thus, Kidric ex- 
poses the internal counterpart of the 
huge increase in Yugoslav exports of 
timber to Britain which began in 1948, 
as described in the first article of this 
series. 

Second, Kidric in this charge unwit- 
tingly testifies to the generous supplies 
of capital goods by neighboring coun- 
tries. He admits that 414 million dinars 
worth of lumber industry equipment 
was received during the first nine 
months of 1948. That is equivalent to 8 
million dollars worth, a very large 
amount of lumber industry equipment. 
By comparison, the United States ex- 
ported to all countries in the entire year 
1948 special equipment for sawmill, 
planing mill, and veneer industries 
valued at—8 million dollars! 

Finally, by following this allegation, 
it is possible to get a particularly clear 
example of the way facts are distorted 
for presentation to the American public. 
By the time Kidric’s empty charge about 
lumber equipment crossed the ocean, 
it had acquired “devastating” propor- 
tions. Here is how it was reported by 
Milton Handler, Belgrade correspondent 
of the New York Times in the issue of 
Dec. 30, 1948: 


M. Kidrich added that the contracted 
amount of machinery imports for the first 
three-quarters of this year was to have been 
1,104,000,000 dinars [sic] ($22,000,000) but 
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that only 414,546,000 dinars of machinery had 
been received when the Cominform states 
cancelled their contracts. 


From what the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment hoped for but didn’t ask for, the 
amount is transformed into “contracts” 
that were “cancelled.” From special 
equipment for the lumber industry, it is 
transformed into all equipment sup- 
plied by Yugoslavia’s neighbors. The 
American reader is given the fallacious 
impression that Yugoslavia was sent less 
than 40 per cent of the equipment 
agreed upon for its entire economy, and 
that total shipments amounted to a mere 
8 million dollars. 

Doubtless, individual shipments to 
Yugoslavia were late; doubtless, indi- 
vidual items were faulty. One cannot 
expect the rapidly growing economies 
of the People’s Democracies, not yet 
fully recovered from wartime devasta- 
tion, to operate infallibly. Delays in ship- 
ment are a normal part of business tran- 
sactions even in such technically ad- 
vanced countries as the United States, 
and incidents of faulty or incomplete 
items are not unusual. 

But the very form of Kidric’s accusa- 
tions proves that by and large the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies and the USSR de- 
livered the full amounts promised, in 
good working order and on time. For 
while he complained of shortcomings in 
single industries, he boasted of tremend- 
ous production increases, and fulfillment 
of the plan for most industries and for 
industry in general. The broad advances 
realized in the electric power industry, 
ferrous metallurgy, and most other 
branches of Yugoslav industry were just 
as dependent on imported equipment, 
and in some cases raw materials from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the USSR, 
etc. as those branches singled out for 
special discussion by Kidric. The re- 
latively minor delivery failures to Yugo- 
slavia charged by its leaders are in no 
way comparable with the gross failure 
of Yugoslavia to deliver to her neigh- 
bors the amounts and kinds of goods 
promised, as described in the first article 
in this series. 

Kidric’s charges were selected for dis- 
cussion here because they are more de- 
tailed than those of other Yugoslav off- 
cials. But all of the charges are equally 
dishonest. Very recently Edvard Kardelj, 
the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, charged 
that the Soviet Union had delivered very 
little of the heavy industry equipment 
provided by the special agreement of 
July, 1947, prior to the Communist In- 
formation Bureau communique eleven 
months later. But Kardelj certainly knows 
that such basic equipment has a produc- 
tion cycle of 2-3 years or even longer. 








Surely neither he nor other Yugosla. 
leaders expected to receive blast furnace: 
and sulphuric acid plants within a yea: 
of the agreement to supply them. 

His only legitimate regret must be tha: 
he and his associates were unable to keep 
their anti-Soviet course a secret long 
enough to receive more heavy equip- 
ment, in addition to the $160,000,000 
of equipment and vital materials actually 
received from the USSR through earlier 
credits. 

The New York Times reporter, Milton 
Handler, again did his best to give weight 
to the Yugoslav charge; this time by the 
simple device of “changing” the date of 
the agreement from July 25, 1947 to July 
25, 1945, to give the false appearance of 
a long enough period for the Soviet Un- 
ion to have delivered the goods (New 
York Times, Dec. 28, 1949). Neither 
Kardelj nor Handler mentioned deliv- 
eries on earlier credits, nor the huge debts 
of Yugoslavia to the USSR on account of 
these credits. 

The Yugoslav Government complaints 
are at best narrow and of dubious valid- 
ity, at worst crude distortions of 
fact. They only serve to confirm the 
positive evidence that the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies helped generously 
to bring about the economic develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia, and continued that 
aid for a considerable period after the 
Tito Government created growing dif- 
ficulties by non-fulfillment of economic 
commitments and by political hostility. 
Tito’s charges that the socialist countries 
are trying to push Yugoslavia backward 
are quite without foundation. 


Tito Turns The Clock Back 


B* BREAKING with his neighbors, 
by taking actions which led to the 
disruption of their trade relations and 
turning to the West for trade and politi- 
cal support, Tito himself has doomed 
his country to return to its prewar status 
as a semi-colonial hinterland of the 
West. 

By April, 1949, Tito was exhorting 
his countrymen to produce more lumber, 
copper, lead and ores “which serve as a 
means of payment for what we import 
for our industrialization and electrifica- 
tion,” which Tito now hopes to get from 
the Western capitalist countries. 

But the warning Tito delivered in 
1947 that these Western capitalist states 
would not help to industrialize Yugo- 
slavia is just as valid today. In this con- 
nection the attitude of Tito’s main 
diplomatic supporter, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, is instructive. 

In May and June of 1947, Acheson, 
as Undersecretary of State, delivered 
speeches presenting the underlying 
framework for the Marshall Plan. In the 
first of these speeches he asserted: 


We must push ahead with the reconstruc- 
tion of those two great workshops of Europe 
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and Asia—Germany and Japan—upon which 

the ultimate recovery of two continents so 

largely depends. 

In the second speech he denounced 
tre Soviet Union because: 

... the great area east of the Trieste- 
Stettin line which contributed so much to 
Hitler’s European economy has been ex- 
ploited, disorganized and cut off from West- 
ern Europe. 

In short Acheson’s objectives are 
something that no Yugoslav leader 
would yet dare to publicly support—the 
restoration of the Balkan countries, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia, as sources of raw 
materials for economic domination 
by a revived Germany. One may be 
justified in noting an omission from 
Acheson’s speeches, namely the desire of 
American and British capitalists to have 
a large share of what was formerly Hit- 
ler’s preserve. 

Yugoslavia’s foreign trade has already 
reverted to the sad prewar pattern. Note 
has already been taken of the sharp ex- 
pansion in Yugoslav lumber exports to 
Britain. Exports of copper, lead, anti- 
mony, chrome, and other strategic met- 
als to the United States have shown a 
similar expansion, and reached 83 per 
cent of total United States imports from 
Yugoslavia during the first nine months 
of 1949. In return, only 12 per cent of 
the supplies received by Yugoslavia from 
the United States were machinery and 
vehicles. 

During these nine months the Yugo- 
slavs were sent $1,854,000 worth of 
machinery and vehicles from the United 
States. That is less than one-fourth of the 
amount of machinery for the lumber in- 
dustry alone which Yugoslavia com- 
plained of receiving during the first 
nine months of 1948 from the USSR 
and the People’s Democracies! 

Yugoslav leaders defend the new eco- 
nomic relations by pointing out that the 
Eastern democracies also trade with the 
West. But the facts show a different pat- 
tern of trade between the socialist coun- 
tries and the United States. Strategic raw 
materials, principally manganese ore, 
constituted only 18 per cent of American 
imports from the Soviet Union during 
the first nine months of 1949. The rest 
consisted mainly of furs. Imports from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland include only 
trivial quantities of vital materials. In 
return each of these People’s Democracies 
obtained considerably more machinery 
and vehicles here than did Yugoslavia. 

From England, despite the accelera- 
tion of lumber shipments, Yugoslavia 
received 40 per cent less machinery dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1949 than 
during the same period of 1948. Czecho- 
slovakia received almost three times as 
much as Yugoslavia, Poland five times 
as much, and the USSR ten times as 
much during the first ten months of 
1949. All three of these countries re- 
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ceived more machinery from England 
in 1949 than in 1948. 

These contrasts do not mean that the 
American and British Governments like 
the socialist countries better than Yugo- 
slavia. They do mean that countries 
which maintain the socialist course bar- 
gain as equals with the capitalist world, 
insist on receiving full value, and utilize 
this trade to strengthen their own econ- 
omies. For the anti-imperialist countries 
trade with the capitalist world is supple- 
mentary to trade among themselves. The 
combined resources of one-third of the 
world’s people with the leadership of the 
USSR guarantees the success of socialist 
industrialization. 

Tito, by subordinating Yugoslav pol- 
icy to the West, has thrown away his 
country’s bargaining power and subordi- 
nated his foreign trade to the strategic 
requirements of the capitalist countries, 
which requirements exclude the develop- 
ment of independent industry in Yugo- 
slavia. He approaches the capitalist world 
as a supplicant who has isolated himself 
from the countries of socialism and must 
obtain goods in order to remain in power. 
He has no choice but to accept what is 
given him. During the first nine months 
of 1949 the United States exported to 
Yugoslavia four times as much in con- 
sumers goods as in machinery and vehi- 
cles. Prominent were lard, processed 
flour, dried milk, medical preparations, 
chemical specialties and movie films. 
These are typical American exports to 
semi-colonial countries and to countries 
under military occupation where there 
are no barriers to the dumping of sur- 
pluses. 


Dubious Credits 


——" the credits recently granted 
Yugoslavia show the intention to 
restore and intensify that country’s pre- 
war status as a supplier of raw materials 
with little industry of her own. 

The largest American credit granted 
so far has been the $20 million credit of 
the Export-Import Bank. Of this total 
$12 million is for restoration of mines, 
the remainder for miscellaneous items. 
The statement of the Export-Import Bank 
on granting the loan said that it 

. will not only assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of the economy of Yugoslavia but will 
provide a source of non-ferrous metals needed 
for import into the United States and other 
countries. 

The $2,700,000 loan of the Interna- 
tional Bank, is specifically earmarked for 
increasing lumber production for export. 
The correspondent of the Herald-Tn- 
bune, Kenyon Kilburn, reported in the 
issue of July 17, 1949: 


Economically, the small sum will serve 
an important function as a ‘multiplier,’ by 
bringing about a large volume of Yugoslav 
timber exports to England in the first in- 
stance. 





Trade agreements concluded by Yugo- 
slavia fall into the same pattern. Last 
August, on conclusion of the trade agree- 
ment between Yugoslavia and Italy, the 
New York Times Rome correspondent 
Arnaldo Cortesi reported: 


It would again open up to Italy one of her 
traditional European markets and enable her 
to sell manufactured goods in return for 
raw materials of which she stands in need. 


At the end of 1949 Tito’s government 
concluded a five-year agreement for con- 
siderably expanded trade with England. 
The Yugoslav people will be called on 
to sharply accelerate production of lum- 
ber, corn and ores in order to send Eng- 
land about $300,000,000 of these mate- 
rials in the next five years..On the other 
side, the aid to industrialization which 
Belgrade boasts of getting from this 
agreement will be under the direct con- 
trol of British manufacturers and bankers 
who will decide what Yugoslav equip- 
ment orders to accept and give advance 
credits for, so that work can be started 
before full payment is received in raw 
materials. The limited character of such 
“aid” is indicated by the firm insistence 
of the British bankers that the five-year 
credits for equipment orders be held 
down to $22,000,000 or 7 per cent of the 
total volume of trade each way provided 
by the agreement. 

Before signing the trade agreement 
with England, Yugoslavia concluded a 
one-year agreement with Western Ger- 
many providing for $60,000,000 of 
goods exchange in 1950. This will 
place Trizonia second only to Eng- 
land among Yugoslavia’s trading part- 
ners. It marks a big step towards 
Dean Acheson’s dream of restoring the 
Ruhr as a base for domination of one 
country “east of the Stettin-Trieste line.” 

Tito and his followers are robbing the 
Yugoslav people of their future, so 
dearly earned in the anti-fascist battles 
of World War II. 


(The third article in this series will deal with 
the Yugoslav charges concerning joint Soviet- 
Yugoslav companies and Soviet experts in Yugo- 
slavia.) 


SOVIET CHESS 


SOVIET CHESS, by Nikolai Grekov, 
translated by Theodore Reich. David 
McKay Co., New York, 1949. 304 pp. 
$5.00. 


OUBT ALL DOGMA was the tenet 

of Michael Tchigorin, the patri- 
archal figure of Russian chess—even 
the dogma of Tchigorin. This tradition 
in part accounts for Soviet leadership 
in the chess world. In a broad review 
of Russian chess history, Soviet Chess 
follows the development of the force- 
ful strategy employed by the Russian 
Masters. The lucid annotations by the 
Russian experts are a lesson and de- 
light for enthusiasts. M.LF. 
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